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THE BRADFORD CLUB. 



Under this designation, a few gentlemen interested in the study of 
American History and Literature, propose occasionally to print limited 
editions of such manuscripts and scarce pamphlets as may be deemed 
of value towards illustrating these subjects. They will seek to obtain, 
for this purpose, unpublished journals or correspondence containing 
matter worthy of record, and which may not properly be included in 
the Historical Collections or Documentary Histories of the several states. 
Such unpretending cotemporary chronicles often throw precious light 
upon the motives of action, and the imperfectly narrated events of 
by-gone days ; perhaps briefly touched upon in dry official documents. 

The Club may also issue fac-similes of curious manuscripts, or docu- 
ments worthy of notice, which like the printed issues will bear its 
imprint. 

“ These are the 

Registers, the chronicles of the age 
They were written in, and speak the truth of History 
Better than a hundred of your printed 
Communications .” — Shakerly Marmyon's Antiquary. 

William Bradford, the first New York Printer, whose name they have 
adopted, came to this country in 1682, and established his press in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia. In 1693 he removed to this city, and 
set up the first press “at the sign of the Bible.” His first work, 
printed in this colony, was entitled “The Laws and Acts of the 
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General Assembly.” During a period of thirty years, he was the only 
Printer in the Province, and in his imprints, he styled himself “ Printer 
to the King.” In 1725 he printed our first newspaper. The New 
York Gazette . He continued the business of his profession until 
within a few years of his death, which occurred in 1752, at the age of 
92 years. He was described in an obituary notice of the day a» “a 
man of great sobriety and industry, a real friend to the poor and 
needy, and kind and affable to all.” 

April, 1859. 
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PREFACE 



The Bradford Club having received from one of the members, Mr. 
J. C. Brevoort of Brooklyn, a very neatly written manuscript, com- 
prising a journal of an officer in the fleet of the Count de Grasse in 
1781-82, believed that it would form a most appropriate volume, as 
portraying the naval operations of France during the Revolution, and 
especially of that fleet which rendered such timely service to our 
cause by its aid in the siege of Yorktown and in the repulse of Graves 
off the Chesapeake. 

The manuscript bears the name of the Chevalier de Goussencourt, 
and the first question of course was, in what capacity he served. Al- 
though through the kindness of my excellent and now deceased friend, 
Mr. Henry de Courcy, whose family has been for nearly two centu- 
ries well represented in the French navy, I had more than usual op- 
portunity for pursuing the investigation, our researches have been 
futile. The only indication as to his vessel is in the fact that he re- 
turned to France in the squadron composed of the Languedoc, 80, 
Baron Daross ; the Diademe, 74, de Montgclerc; and the Magnanime, 
74, le Begue. He bestows great praise on Mont^clerc for his services 
after the fight, and defends the conduct of Daross during it. Mr. 
de Courcy accordingly applied to the navy department in Paris with 
this guide : he found the rolls of de Grasse’s fleet complete, but re- 
ceived from the archivist who made a regular search, the following 
report : 

“ No officer of the name of Goussencourt was on the expedition of 

2 
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Admiral de Grasse in 1782. An examination just made of the rolls 
of the Languedoc, Diademe and Magnanime has afforded no result, 
except that of establishing perfectly that no name exists there which 
bears the remotest resemblance to that of Goussencourt. The same 
is true of the navy lists from 1781 to 1787.” 

Mr. de Courcy’s inquiries among the aged naval officers of France 
were as fruitless. 

It would appear that the name was a pseudonyme, and such was 
the opinion of the navy bureau, but as he might have belonged to 
the army, Mr. de Courcy endeavored to find whether any member 
of the de Goussencourt family, though bearing another name, served 
on the fleet ; but though he discovered a living general of the name, 
was unable to obtain any satisfactory information. 

De Goussencourt is hostile to the Count de Grasse, and very freely 
canvasses his operations. Fortunately there exists another journal 
printed nominally at Amsterdam in 1782, written in the interest of 
that commander, and, perhaps from his hand. It is anonymous, and 
the vessel on which the writer served is also left an impenetrable se- 
cret. This is also here presented, that the two versions may be con- 
fronted, and the reader be better enabled to judge of the whole cam- 
paign. 

A third French account, not of the whole expedition, but of the 
fatal battle with Rodney, is contained in the anonymous “ Voyage 
d’un Suisse dans diff^rentes colonies d’Amerique pendant la derniere 
Guerre.” Neuchatel, 1786. The writer was on one of the French 
vessels that escaped from the battle, but like the other writings, care- 
fully avoids mentioning its name or giving us any clue to it. 

This account, with Rodney’s despatches, give all the accessible re- 
ports. 

I have given such notices of the French officers mentioned as I 
could glean here or get from my good friends in France. As to Ad- 
miral de Grasse himself, the family, as it will be seen, have given me 
their aid in compiling the sketch of his life. 

J. G. Shea. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The present war, in which some of our sister states 
forming a new confederacy are attempting alike the 
establishment of a national existence and conquest 
of other portions of our territory, shows the immense 
advantage enjoyed in such a war by the party possess- 
ing a power on the ocean. The American govern- 
ment has never, so to say, had a navy. A gallant 
nucleus of a maritime army has indeed won renown, 
but our vessels are too few in number, and inade- 
quate in force and armament to be at all commensu- 
rate with our dignity as one of the great powers of the 
world, or even with the protection of our mercantile 
marine and the seacoast of our land, which in its 
length would form no inconsiderable part of the 
earth’s circumference. No American fleet ever sailed 
forth able to cope successfully with fleets such as Eng- 
land, France, Holland, and Spain, have had on the 
ocean in successive wars. 

The revolted states have no navy, and no means of 
fitting one out. From a variety of causes they can 
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neither build nor man vessels, and the so-called priva- 
teers of the Southern confederacy, few in number, are 
really English vessels, built and equipped in England, 
under the countenance, if not by the direct aid, of the 
English government, and often commanded by British 
subjects. 

Inadequate therefore as the American navy is, it 
has nevertheless contributed immensely to the strength 
of government in its operations at Hatteras, Port 
Royal, Pensacola, Charleston, New Orleans, as well 
as on the Mississippi and other rivers, besides the 
great advantage it affords of rapid and unmolested 
transportation of troops from one extremity to the 
other. 

We are thus enabled, by our actual reference to day, 
to estimate more justly the importance of the French 
naval operations on the Atlantic in the last century, 
on the ultimate result of our Revolutionary struggle, 
by actual aid in military operations, by defeating those 
of the enemy, or rendering them safe only when con- 
voyed by powerful fleets. It was to us, what in the 
present war, an open alliance between England and 
the revolted states would be to them. The damage 
caused by the British privateers has been great, but a 
declaration of war by England or France against us 
would entail on our part the armament of fleets such 
as our country has never witnessed, and which, not- 
withstanding the immense expenses government 
should prepare at once, and not leave to the eventu- 
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ality of diplomatic complications, or the good faith of 
nations, whom the history of the past should teach us 
not to trust too implicitly. 

In turning our gaze to the period of our early 
struggle for nationhood, we find the period, one es- 
pecially calling out naval operations. 

The French, whose loss of their vast American pos- 
sessions still rankled in their bosoms, beheld with un- 
disguised exultation the outburst in the ancient colo- 
nies of England, which their statesmen had foreseen, 
and which in its certain future, as the sure result of 
the conquest of Canada, consoled them for its loss. 
Her ports gladly sheltered those daring American 
privateers, whose exploits carried terror through 
English commerce. Ere long too, arms, money and 
experienced officers reached America from France ; 
among the last, that De Kalb, who secretly traversing 
the country years before, had clearly discerned the 
coming revolution with which his name was to be in- 
dissolubly connected. 

The government of France stood ostensibly neutral 
between England and her colonies, but in reality was 
preparing for a war which gratified every instinct of a 
French heart. The navy, neglected during the close 
of the disgraceful reign of Louis XY, had, under the 
young monarch, been increased in number, strength 
and morale, and the officers burned with a desire to 
engage their hated rivals on the ocean, and at last gain 
that mastery on water which England had so long 
possessed. 
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France had never been equal to England at sea, and 
on the decline of Spanish and Dutch naval strength, 
Britain stood alone ; many considerations combining 
to compel her to sacrifice all to maiutain the power 
she had acquired. To effect this, all the conquests of 
science were immediately utilized : no improvement 
in naval architecture, in ordnance or navigation, was 
overlooked, the parasites of the court banished 
from the navy, and the commands filled by capable 
and thoroughly educated seamen, before whom the 
fate of Byng stood as the stern sentence of public 
opinion on defeat. 

Yet never, perhaps, till our day, was France so 
nearly a match for England as at the period of which 
we speak. Brest and Toulon had been active in fit- 
ting out her ships of the line and frigates, but though 
her officers were in many cases men of scientific train- 
ing, science and progress had been overlooked, and 
the aristocratic element possessed undisputed the 
whole service. No one could become a midshipman 
or ensign without presenting his fourteen quarterings, 
showing his indisputable right to be reckoned among 
the noblesse. Two facts will show their lack of pro- 
gress. The coppering of vessels had been adopted by 
the English, and though one of the most capable offi- 
cers in Franfce urged upon the government the ad- 
vantage which would result from the use of sheath- 
ing, his advice was unheeded ; and France began this 
war with this great disadvantage of fighting the swift 
copper-fastened men-of-war of her rival with her own 
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old fashioned wooden bottoms. The custom of pre- 
paring for action on only one side of the ship had 
been abandoned by the English, but retained by the 
French, and it more than once occurred that an Eng- 
lish vessel by a slight manoeuvre was able to pour 
into the unprepared side of a French vessel a broad- 
side which could not be returned. 

Yet France, regardless as she then was of such ad- 
vantages, was eager for the struggle, and the navy 
especially hailed the gathering cloud of war with 
exultation. 

When the French government, at last, resolved to 
take an active part in the war, a fleet under Charles 
Henry Count d’Estaing, was sent out from Toulon on 
the 13th of April, 1778, with orders to attack any fleet 
bound to or from America ; and at the same time they 
prepared to send out another fleet from Brest, under 
Count d’Orvilliers. The first hostility took place oft’ 
the coasts of Brittany, the Arethusa, 26, of Keppel’s 
fleet, having on the 17th of June begun the war by 
attacking the Belle Poule, a French vessel of equal 
force, commanded by the brave La Clocheterie, who 
signalized himself in the first, to die fighting most 
gallantly in the last battle of the war. This led to a 
fiercely contested, but indecisive action off Ushant, 
on the 21st July 1778, between the English fleet under 
Keppel, and the French fleet under the Count d’Or- 
villiers. 

Mean while the Count d’Estaing ran across the 
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Atlantic and began hostilities on the 30th June, by 
capturing an English vessel oft* Bermuda. On the 
5th of the next month, the frigate Engageante of his 
fleet took the English frigate Kose, the first real cap- 
ture in the war. An unfortunate delay prevented his 
blockading Howe in the Delaware, and he appeared 
oft* Sandy Hook July 11, to be abandoned by pilots, 
and outgeneraled by Howe, who made such an ap- 
pearance of force in New York bay with a lot of mis- 
erable hulks, that he prevented d’Estaing, misled too 
by tory pilots, from entering, when he might in fact 
have sailed up to the city and closed the war. D’Es- 
taing then conceited a plan with Lafayette and Sulli- 
van to take Rhode Island. He ran into Newport and 
compelled the English to destroy their vessels there. 
Just as operations were about to begin, Howe appear- 
ed, d’Estaing went out to meet him, Howe avoided 
an action, a storm came on, d’Estaing’s fleet suffered, 
and abandoning the siege of Newport to the great dis- 
satisfaction of Sullivan, he sailed to Boston to repair. 

Leaving Boston he allowed Hotham’s squadron 
from New York to go almost before his eyes to Bar- 
badoes. Proceeding to Guadaloupe, in December 
he engaged Barrington, but failed to capture his small 
squadron, and saw his arms repulsed with loss in his 
attack on St. Lucia, Dec. 18. 

The next year, having been reinforced by four ves- 
sels under de Grasse, he reduced the islands of Saint 
Martin, St. Bartholomew, and St. Vincent. On the 
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last day of June, he sailed from Fort Royal with 
twenty-five vessels of the line, and two frigates, and 
early in July, after a sharp action, reduced Granada. 
On the 6th, a very sharp engagement took place be- 
tween d’Estaing and Byron, in which the latter suf- 
fered severely. 

The next operation of Count d’Estaing was another 
attack on an English post in the United States. Sa- 
vannah was assailed on the 9th of October, by Ameri- 
can and French troops, the former under Lincoln, the 
latter led by d’Estaing in person ; but in spite of the 
valor of the allies, they were repulsed with heavy loss. 
This ended the naval and military campaign of d’Es- 
taing, from which the Americans had expected much 
and obtained nothing. 

The Count de Guichen, who succeeded to the com- 
mand of the French fleet in the West Indies, brought 
Rodney to action, April 17, 1780, but the battle pro- 
duced no result, and a similarly indecisive action took 
place May 19. 

In 1781, the Chevalier Destouches sent a part of his 
fleet from Boston to the Chesapeake, under M. de Tilly, 
who captured the Romulus, 44 guns, and several tran- 
sports, but most of the enemy’s vessels ran up to 
Portsmouth. Destouches himself then sailed to the 
Chesapeake, and had a spirited action with Graves, in 
which he put three of the English vessels hors de 
combat. De Ternay, who brought another French 
squadron across the Atlantic, allowed an English squad- 
3 
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ron to escape from him, and died of mortification soon 
after his arrival. 

Such had been the main operations of the French 
navy in American waters up to the time of the cam- 
paign of the Count de Grasse, described in these 
pages. That such fleets were sent by both govern- 
ments to operate in the dangerous waters of the West 
Indian Archipelago, and waste their strength on the re- 
duction of petty islands, when a continent was at stake, 
is not easily explained. The time was spent in taking 
and retaking small and unimportant isles, the pos- 
session of which was of no strategic importance. In 
the war on the Continent, the operations at Newport 
and Savannah, both entire failures, and the operations 
of Destouches in the Chesapeake, alone show the in- 
tervention of our transatlantic allies, and thus far, it 
is clear, that the assistance rendered by the French 
navy had been of little moment, except in the fact 
that it gave occupation to all England’s fleets. 

Of the career of the Count de Grasse, whose last 
fatal battle in a manner closed the war, we need not 
enter here. The journals give the details in full. 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH PAUL DE GRASSE-ROU- 
VILLE, COUNT DE GRASSE, MARQUIS DE 
TILLY, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL DES AR- 
MEES NA VALES. 



Though not regarded in France as one of the glo- 
ries of the French navy, in consequence of the disas- 
ter which closed his naval career, the name of De 
Grasse is associated in the American mind with the 
ultimate triumph of national independence, and pop- 
ular gratitude rewards his exertions and sacrifices by 
its lasting reverence. The family from which he 
sprung was one of the oldest of the French noblesse, 
claiming descent from Rodoard, Prince of Antibes in 
993, and boasting of its alliance by intermarriage with 
the royal houses of France, Spain, and Sicily. The 
Captal de Buch, so famous in Froissart, was one of 
the ancestors of the Count de Grasse. His family 
bore the name of de Grasse from the eleventh centu- 
ry, and that of Itouville from 1676. 

His father, Francois de Grasse-Rouville, Marquis 
de Grasse, was a captain in the army, but two of his 
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sons, Joseph de Grasse, a knight of Malta, who served 
at Louisbourg, and was a captain in 1757, and Fran- 
cois Joseph Paul, sought the guerdon of their am- 
bition in the naval career. 

Francois Joseph Paul was born in 1723 ; but of his 
earlier career, even the biography published by his 
son affords us no particulars. At the commencement 
of the war with England, brought on by the Ameri- 
can Revolution, he was captain of the Robuste, 74, 
and had been in active service, apparently in her since 
1775. With that vessel he took an active part in the 
naval engagement fought off Ouessant in July, 1778. 
In the following year, still in the same vessel, he sailed 
as chef-d' escadre, or commodore, from Brest, with 
four ships of the line, and anchored in the road of 
Fort Royal, February 20, 1779. He shared in the 
triumphs and reverses of d’Estaing’s campaign, in the 
reduction of Granada, in the siege of Savannah, and 
after which he sailed to the West Indies with a por- 
tion of the fleet. Here he distinguished himself in 
1780, under de Guichen, in his engagements with 
Rodney, rescuing the Sphynx ancl Artesien from a 
superior English force. Declining the command of 
the squadron on the ground of health, he returned to 
France, where he was raised by the king to the rank 
of lieutenant-general or admiral, and invested with 
the command of the fleet in the West Indies, which 
d’Estaing and de Guichen had hitherto directed with 
judgment, though not with brilliant success. The ele- 
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vation of de Grasse gave umbrage to many officers 
in the navy, and involved him in difficulties which 
ultimately dimmed by a fearful reverse, the laurels 
won in the earlier part of his naval campaign. The 
estimate formed of him by most writers then and now 
is not colored by the respect which success inspires. 
That of Guerin in his Histoire Maritime de la France , is 
pointed. “ Obedience galled him, and as a natural 
result he brought to command a biting hauteur 
marque, and a disposition that never stooped to con- 
ciliate. If he was not deficient in activity, his mind 
was certainly destitute of comprehensive grasp, and as 
he showed but too clearly he was capable of sacrific- 
ing a whole plan of operations to a single detail. 
Brave and good as captain of a ship, the Count de 
Grasse was an embarrassing commodore, and a still 
more illstarred admiral.” 

The following pages give two cotemporary narra- 
tives of his campaign, one by a friendly hand, if not 
his own, the other representing the party adverse to 
him on the French navy. 

Both describe in detail his actions in the West In- 
dies, his generous exertions and prompt correspond- 
ence with Washington’s designs against Cornwallis, 
his brilliant action with Graves off the mouth of the 
Chesapeake, and then his indecisive affair with Hood, 
and most disastrous engagement with Rodney, result- 
ing in the loss of so many French vessels and the sur- 
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render of his flagship and himself into the hands of 
the English. 1 

After his return to France from England, the king 
refused him audience, the honors bestowed on Rocham- 
beau were withheld from him, and his conduct was 
investigated in a council of war held at Lorient. 
Though he was exonerated and several of his inferior 
officers censured, he was never again in active service, 
but lived in retirement till his death, January 14, 1788. 2 

He was three times married : 1st, in 1764, to An- 
toinette Rosalie Accaron, daughter of Jean Augustin 
Accaron, commissary in the navy ; 2d, to Catharine 
Pien, widow of M. de Villeneuve ; 3d, to Christine 

1 In one of his letters he thus sums up the whole affair : “ I have 
been beaten after an engagement of seven hours, with six ships against 
fourteen ; I have surrendered under such circumstances, as that my 
friends need not blush for me, when they see me again. The English 
fleet has been more successful than the kng’s, and is also under a 
little better discipline.” 

2 Washington, in a letter to the Count de Rocbambeau, who an- 
nounced the death of their fellow commander at Yorktown, says : “ I 
am sorry to learn that the Count de Grasse, our gallant coadjutor in 
the capture of Cornwallis, is no more. Yet his death is not perhaps 
so much to be deplored as his latter days were to be pitied. It seemed 
us if an unfort uuaie and unrelenting destiny pursued him to de- 
stroy the enjoyment of all earthly comfort. The disastrous battle of 
the 12th of April, the loss of the favor of his king, and the subsequent 
connexion in marriage with an unworthy woman, were sufficient to 
have made him weary of the burden of life. Your goodness in en- 
deavoring to sweeten its passage was truly commendable, however it 
might have been marred by his own impetuosity. But his frailties 
should now be buried in the grave with him, while bis name will be 
long deservedly dear to this country, on account of bis successful co- 
operation in the former campaign of 1781.” 
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Marie Delphine Lazare de Cibon, a union fruitful to 
him in unhappiness. 

By his first wife he had issue: 1. Alexander Francis 
Auguste de Grasse Rouville, Count de Grasse, Mar- 
quis de Tilly, who died about 1849. 2. Amelie 

Rosalie Maxime, who died unmarried. 3. Adelaide, 
who died at Charleston, S. C., August 23, 1799. 4. 
Maxime de Grasse, knight of Malta, who died in 
1773. 5. Melanie Veronique Maxime, who died at 

Charleston, Sept. 19, 1799. 6. Sylvie de Grasse, who 
married M. Francis de Pau, and died in New York, 
January 5, 1855, aged 83. 

Death removed the Count de Grasse from the scene 
of life before the storm of revolution swept over his 
native land, but his surviving children were driven by 
it into exile and reached the United States. Grateful 
for the services of the father, the government of the 
republic made the young count engineer of Georgia 
and the Carolinas, and bestowed a pension of a thou- 
sand dollars a year on the daughters, a fitting return 
to the family of one who mortgaged his private estates 
to enable him to carry to Washington the money 
needed for the army. Two of the daughters soon 
sank victims to the yellow fever, but the youngest, 
Madame de Pau, was long a resident of New York. 
She left two sons and five daughters. Louis A. de 
Pau, one of the former, represents the Count de 
Grasse in the Society of the Cincinnati. The daugh- 
ters married leading merchants of New York, and the 
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families of Fox, Livingston, Fowler and Coster, can 
boast of their descent from the distinguished French 
commander, whose prompt and generous conduct ena- 
bled Washington to carry out his sanguine wishes, 
and brought to a glorious close the long and desolat- 
ing war of the Revolution. 

Notice biographique sur V Amiral Comte de Grasse 
( Frangois Joseph Paul) d'aprte les documents inidits com- 
muniques par M. le Comte Alexandre Fr . Auguste de 
Grasse , son fils. Paris, 1840, 8vo. pp. 45. Ghfiialogie 
de la Maison de Grasse. Paris: Imprimerie de E. 
Brieze, Rue Sainte Anne 55, 1842, 8vo. 55 pp. Papers , 
communicated by the kindness of Mrs. Drayton. 
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LIST OF THE VESSELS OF THE FLEET 



Names of the Vessels. 


Armament. 


Captain’s Name. 


Ville de Paris, 


104 


Count de Grasse. 


Auguste, 


80 


de Bougainville. 


Languedoc, 


80 


Baron d’Aross. 


St. Esprit, 


80 


do Chabert. 


Citoyen, 


74 


D€ty. 


Glorieux, 


74 


D4cars. 


Souverain, 


74 


Glandevese. 


Diademe, 


74 


Mont6clerc. 


Z41S, 


74 


Pr4ville. 


Scipion, 


74 


Clavel, 


N ortliumberland, 


74 


Briqueville. 


Sceptre, 


74 


Vaudreuil. 


Hector, 


74 


Dalain. 


Magnanime, 


74 


Le Begue. 


Bourgogne, 


74 


Charite. 


Vaillant, 


64 


Marigny. 


Marseillois, 


74 


D’Espinouse. 


C6sar, 


74 


Castellane. 


Hercule, 


74 


Turpin. 


Pluton, 


74 


D’ Albert. Rions. 


Sagittaire, 


50 

FRIGATES : 


Montluc. 


Med6e, 


40 


La Diligente. 


Aigrette, 


32 

FLUTES : 




Minautore, 


V. 


Union. 


Fier, V 


F. 


D6daigneuse. 


L’ Indiscrete, 




Le Sensible. 


La Nourrice, 




L’Aurore. 



et les Vx. et fregate de l’lnde. 
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CAMPAIGN IN AMERICA 



The fleet of the Count Destaing having arrived 
very late from Cadiz, prevented the proposed celerity 
in fitting out a fleet, which was intended originally to 
sail under the command of Mr. de la Touche Tre- 
ville, 1 and of which the Count de Grasse obtained the 

1 Louis Ren6 Madelene Levassor de La Touche-Trlville, vice admi- 
ral, was born at Rochefort in 1745, of a family already distinguished 
in the navy. He entered the service as a midshipman, and had risen 
to the rank of ensign, when by reforms in the navy, he was dropped. 
He then entered the musketeers and obtained a captaincy in the dra- 
goons, but in 1772, succeeded in recovering a commission in the navy. 
When France declared war against England in 1778, he obtained com- 
mand of the Rossignole, as lieutenant. In the Hermione, in June 
1780, he sustained a long combat with the Isis, for which he obtained 
a captaincy, and was made Chevalier of St. Louis. He then brought 
out Lafayette, and erected batteries in Rhode Island. In July, 1781, 
with La Pgrouse, he took an English frigate and corvette off Nova 
Scotia. In 1782, he brought out to the United States three millions 
livres in gold, and on the way engaged and so disabled the Hector 64, 
that she went down a few days after. He himself was soon after sur- 
prised by Elphinstone, and his vessel running on a shoal, he was 
forced to strike, and was carried to England where he remained till 
the peace. On his return to France he occupied several posts, but on 
the breaking out of the revolution, though a deputy of the noblesse, 
joined the commons. As rear-admiral, he sailed to Naples in 1792, 
but was the next year deprived of his rank and sent to La Force as a 
noble. Restored to the navy in 1799, he baffled Nelson at Boulogne 
in 1801, and in the same year reduced Port-au-Prince in St. Domingo. 
He died on board the Bucentaire Aug. 19, 1804, while commandant at 
Toulon. 
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command by his intrigues at court . 1 The ves- 
sels that had made the campaign in America 
under the Count de Guichen , 2 where they had sus- 
tained three combats with the celebrated Rodney , 3 had 

1 Chas et Lebrun, in their Histoire de la Revolution de l’Am£rique 
septentrional e, dedicated to Napoleon, also assert that de Grasse ob- 
tained the command by intrigue. The second journal in this volume 
gives the opposite account, and states that he took the command re- 
luctantly. 

2 Luc Urbain de Bouexie, Count de Guichen, born in Brittany in 
1712, midshipman in 1730, passed through all grades up to a cap- 
taincy in 1756. In the Ville de Paris he was as commodore at the 
battle of Ouessant in July 1778, and the next year as lieutenant-gen- 
eral, commanded one of the three great divisions of the fleet. He 
twice successfully engaged Rodney in April and Mny 1780, in the 
West Indies. In December of next year, he allowed Kempenfeld to 
sweep off part of his convoy, containing reinforcements for the West 
Indies, thus greatly embarrassing the Count de Grasse. He com- 
manded the Brest, fleet in 1782, and died in 1790. 

3 George Bridges, Lord Rodney, K. B„ (son of Henry Rodney of 
Walton upon Thames, the commander of the yacht in which George 
II. and the Duke of Chandos used to visit. Hanover,) had the king and 
that nobleman for his sponsors in baptism, and by their advice was 
educated for the navy. He was born in December 1718, and entering 
the navy at an early age, became in 1742 lieutenant of the Namur, 
under admiral Matthews, and was promoted the same year to the 
Plymouth, 60, as captain, and protected the Lisbon fleet of merchant- 
men in a way to merit high applause. After commanding successively 
the Sheerness, and the Ludlow Castle, 44, with the latter of which he 
took the great St. Maloes privateer, he next captured two French 
privateers off the Irish coast in October 1740, being at the time in 
command of the Eagle, 60. The next year he served in commodore 
Fox’s squadron, which captured a part of the convoy under the escort 
of M. Bois de la Mothe, Rodney taking six of the prizes. He next 
served in admiral Hawke’s squadron in the engagement with M. de 
Letendeur. In March, 1749, he was appointed to the Rainbow, and 
made Governor of Newfoundland. He was subsequently in command 
of the Kent, 74, and Prince George, 90. In 1757, he sailed in the 
Dublin, under Hawke and Boscawen, first to the French coast, then 
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joined vice admiral D'Estaiug at Cadiz, and reached 
Brest only on the second of January. Our whole 
fleet was in the roads on the first of March, and I 
leave all to judge, in what state it must have been, 



to Louisburg. In June, 1759, he became rear admiral of the blue, 
and sailed with a squadron to bombard Havre, and remained off that 
coast the next year checking the French naval efforts. 

In October, 1761, he was sent to the West Indies, and with general 
Monckton, reduced Martinique, Granada, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent, 
and by his activity and vigilance, upheld the English power. He was 
made a baronet, January 21, 1764, governor of Greenwich Hospital 
in 1765, vice admiral of the white and red in 1770, and rear admiral 
of Great Britain in 1771. 

He was several times in parliament, but the last time secured his 
election by such liberal use of money as to become a bankrupt, and 
an exile in France. He refused, however, all offers of preferment in 
the French service, and in 1778, he was enabled, by the kindness of 
the Duke de Biron, who furnished him a thousand guineas, to return 
to England. The next year he was appointed in command of the Lee* 
ward Islands. Sailing with a fleet on the 8th of January, 1780, he 
captured a large Spanish squadron, and on the 16th of the same 
month, engaged the Spanish squadron under Don Juan de Langara, 
whom he entirely defeated, taking the admiral’s flagship, the Phenix, 
and four others. Having thus neutralized the efforts of the French 
and Spaniards against Gibraltar, he landed reinforcements and sup- 
plies for the garrison of that post. Sailing then to the West Indies, 
he engaged de Guichen’s fleet on the 13th of April, but without any 
decisive result ; after proceeding to New York to assist Admiral 
Arbuthnot, he return d to the West Indies in December, and made 
an ineffectual attempt to recover the island of St. Vincent. 

On receiving tidings of the commencement of hostilities with Hol- 
land, he seized St. Eustatia, confiscating all the property found there, 
a step which increased his unpopularity. His engagements with de 
Grasse given in the text, closed his naval career. He had been al- 
ready superseded, but as he returned in triumph, was created Baron 
Rodney, of Rodney Stoke, Somerset, with a pension of <£2J00 per an- 
num. He died at London, May 24, 1792. He married 1, Lady Jane 
Compton, sister of the Earl of Northampton, and 2, Henrietta Sple- 
cum, and had issue by both. 
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since the greater part of the Cadiz fleet formed a part 
of ours, and I can say in truth that we sailed unsup- 
plied with most of the articles absolutely necessary for 
a long voyage and manned moreover with wretched 
crews. We were ready to sail, but the sailors being 
unpaid were screaming like eagles, when Mr. de Cas- 
trie, minister of the navy, ex-general oflieer of cavalry, 
arrived and found means to satisfy them, after knock- 
ing at a hundred doors, the treasury being exhausted. 
He so urged the departure of the fleet that he at last 
got it under way. 

It is an extraordinary thing that this minister has 
succeeded in winning from the navy a friendship and es- 
teem which that body refuses even to its own members. 

The King’s fleet, commanded by Lieuten- 

March. ant-Geiieral Count de Grasse-Tilly, set sail 
Departure. 

on Thursday, March 22, 1781, with a con- 
voy of 250 ships, valued at thirty millions (of livres). 
The shore was lined by crowds of people enjoying the 
pleasing spectacle of so large a number of vessels, and 
M. de Castrie 1 and his suite had proceeded to the Port 



1 Charles Eugene Gabriel de la Croix, Marshal de Castries, born 
Feb. 25, 1727, the minister here alluded to, had been in the most im- 
portant campaigns of his time. His first service was as an infantry 
officer at Dettingen. At the siege of Maestricht in 1748, he was a 
brigadier. We then find him commissary-general of cavalry and 
niar6chal-de-camp, commanding in Corsica in 1756. He was wound- 
ed at Rosback, fought at Lutzelberg, and took St. Goar. Having 
been created lieutenant-general, he was in 1759 at the battle of Min- 
den, and at Warburg. He took Rhinberg and Wesel, and at Closter- 
camp defeated the Duke of Brunswick, who, strangely enough, when 
de Castries died an exile, erected a monument to his memory. He 
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Ric (an elevated fort commanding the roadstead), 
whence he contemplated with pleasure, the sea covered 
with an immense forest, an interesting object for a 
minister of the navy, and curious to the chief of the 
gendarmerie . He was saluted by the fort on his arri- 
val, and soon after by the Ville de Paris , which was 
opposite to him. They enabled him to form an opin- 
ion on naval collisions, for he witnessed two cases, 
and they must have augured well in his mind as to 
the experience of the officers employed in the fleet. 
By evening we were out of sight of the coast and its 
fortunate inhabitants, whose happy lot was surely en- 
vied, for a Frenchman never leaves his native land 
without grief, or at least without a regret, which can- 
not be defined. 

The slow sailing of the ships in the convoy long re- 
tarded us by the little headway they made, for all the 
favorable winds ; still we doubled Cape Finisterre on 
Sunday, the 25th, 2 on which day we fell in with a Swe- 
dish snow. In the evening, a cutter started for Brest 
to announce our getting out, and it took letters for 
our home. Many of us did not write, so tortured 

was dangerously wounded at Amoeneburg, Sept. 22, 1762. Other offi- 
ces were entrusted to him from his activity and energy, and he was 
successively commander in chief of gendarmerie, governor-general of 
Flanders and Hainaut, and in 1780, as stated in the text, minister of 
the navy. In 1785 he was created marshal of France. Faithful to 
the dynasty which he had served so gallantly, he retired into exile at 
the revolution, and died at Wolfenbuttel, January 11, 1801. 

3 The next account says 27th. 
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were they by sea sickness, a disease which meets no 
pity, though it richly deserves it. 

The winds being constantly favorable, on Thursday 
the 29th, the India division, under the Bailly de Suf- 
fren, 1 the Heron , Annibal , Sphynx, Vengeur , and Artesien , 
with forty merchantmen, left us. We were then op- 
posite Lisbon, about one hundred and fifty leagues 
off. The wind fell and it was only the next morning 
that we lost sight of them. At this point, a part of 
the fleet took vessels in tow, and when we reached 
the isles, every one of us had a train. 

On the 2nd of April, we were off Madeira, 
Apnl thirty leagues distant. At five next morning, 
order for forward chase ; evening, order to form in 

1 Pierre Andr6 de Suffren de St. Tropez, was born at St. Cannat in 
Provence, July 13, 1726, and was the third son of the Marquis de St. 
Tropez. He entered the navy in 1743 during the war, and was almost 
immediately in action. He was in the Trident, in the Duke d’An- 
ville’s squadron, sent against Cape Breton, and his vessel was one of 
the few that escaped the disasters that befell the expedition. In the 
engagement with Admiral Hawkes off Bellisle, Oct. 25, 1747, he fought 
as ensign on the Monarque till she struck. After the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, he went to Malta and entering the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, made his regular caravans ; but on the breaking out of 
war again, the Chevalier de Suffren embarked on the Dauphin Royal , 
in the fleet of Count Dubois de la Mothe, for Canada. He next served 
in the Mediterranean fleet under the Marquis de la Galissoni£re as 
Lieutenant of the Orph6e, and took part in Byng’s defeat, but in 1759 
was taken on the port of Lagos by the English. He became captain 
of a frigate in 1767, captain of a ship of the line in 1772, having in 
the interval attained the grade of commander in his order. When 
France took part in our revolutionary struggle, the commander de 
Suffren, as captain of the Fantasque, served in d’Estaing’s fleet, and 
was sent from Boston to take five English frigates at Newport He 
theq took part in the capture of Grenada, in the engagement with 
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line of battle, which was executed only next morning, 
so much good will was there in the fleet and convoy, 
which had the air of amusing itself to prevent the 
manoeuvre ; this is a pretty fair specimen of the mili- 
tary subordination in our ships generally, and the 
royal navy especially. 

Here for the first time, I perceived the effect which 
the sea has on dispositions. The lieutenant of the 
store ships flew into a passion with a poor clerk, 
who had perhaps done his duty too conscientiously, 
and gave him slaps, blows, etc., a very ordinary cere- 



Byron, and blockaded Savannah with a squadron prior to the assault. 
In the ZeU , in 1780, he formed part of the French-Spanish fleet under 
Don Luis de Cordova, and perceiving the advantage of coppering 
ships, urged it on government. In 1780, he was sent with a squadron 
to protect the Cape of Good Hope against the English, and set out as 
stated in the text with the Count de Grasse, bearing as a marine the 
future king of Sweden, Bernadotte. On the 16th of April, he engaged 
Commodore Johnston in La Praya bay. After protecting the cape he 
joined the fleet of Count d’Orves, and on his death took the command. 
He engaged Admiral Hughes off Sadras, Feb. 17, 1782, again off Pro- 
vedien, April 12, and off Negapatam, July 6. Received with high 
honor by Hyder Ali, Suffren, now Bailli, besieged and took Trinque- 
male, beating off the English fleet. Holland struck a medal in his 
honor and ordered Houdon to execute his bust. 

In June, 1783, he forced Hughes to raise the blockade of Cuddalore, 
and again engaged his fleet. The news of the peace arrested his fur- 
ther proceedings. 

On his return to France he was received with great honors, his own 
Provence struck a medal to commemorate his service ; and the king 
created him vice-admiral of France. He died at Paris, December 8, 
1788, when on the point of proceeding to Brest to take command of a 
fleet. 

Hennequin, Essai Historique sur la vie et les campagnes du Bailli du 
Suffren , Paris, 1824, 8 : Compare Andrews, History of the War , &c. iv, 
320-357. 

f> 
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mony in the king’s ships, where a clerk is rated about 
as a dog. 

On the 4th, we found ourselves under the trade 
winds, so called, because they always blow in the 
same direction, are very gentle, and consequently ren- 
der the sea beautiful. 

On the 5th, the Sagittaire steered for Boston, taking 
thirty vessels as a convoy. 1 

The next day we were becalmed and the general 
made all form in line. On the return of our boat, we 
learned from an officer who came from the Ville de 
Paris , that the English were at sea with a fleet of 28 
vessels, and a convoy of 200, going to Gibraltar or 
America, Mr. de Grasse proposing to give them a 
sound thrashing if he met them. So he promised us, 
but he did not keep his word. 

On the 9th, the calm having ceased, we held on our 
way, and nothing eventful occurred till the 12th, when 
we witnessed the swamping of a boat, which showed 
that form of death in all its horrors. 

It is usual for vessels sailing as a fleet, to do the 
butchering with their neighbors ; ours had been kill- 
ing, and the captain ordered the boat to be lowered 
to go and get meat ; we were then running four knots 



1 These vessels carried six hundred and sixty recruits for Rocham- 
beau’s army, and reached Boston in June, four hundred only being fit 
for duty. The Abb6 Robin, author of a volume of travels, came as 
chaplain with this body. The Sagittaire bore a letter from de Grasse 
to Rochambeau, dated at sea, March 29, proposing joint action. An 
extract will be found in Sparks’s Washington, viii, 76. 
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an hour, that is to say, we were making about four 
miles an hour ; we did not lie to to effect this opera- 
tion, although the sea was running high ; the boat 
was let down, but the sailors forgot to make it fast 
behind, which caused their ruin ; for as the vessel held 
on, the swell taking the boat, drove it against the 
ship and soon stove it in ; the water rushing in would 
have swamped it at once, had it not been made 
fast ; the next swell dashed the boat against the ship 
and it went to pieces ; the little crew did all they could 
to save the boat, but in vain ; it soon went down, and 
I saw the poor fellows, live in all, go down with the 
fragments ; I saw the master come up, then three of 
the sailors ; the first got on board, the other three, 
while he was getting up, had disappeared in spite of 
the ropes thrown out to them, and all that it was hu- 
manly possible to do to save them ; then he sprang 
into the water, dived, and brought up by the hair two 
men whom he rescued from the jaws of death ; he has 
them hoisted up, and in a manner devoting himself to 
certain death, in spite of the cries of the crew, he dove 
again and rescued his third comrade from death ; then 
he swam around the vessel, looking for the last of his 
party whose head he saw crushed between the frag- 
ments of the boat and the vessel. Then he got on 
board, met the captain, asked pardon for losing the 
boat and a man, and having obtained forgiveness, 
asked the command of another boat ; and having re- 
ceived it, went next day for his meat. What an ex- 
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ample of firmness did not this man give ! Surely, 
among the Romans he would have obtained the civic 
crown. 

Our voyage continuing favorable, there came up 
with evening an extraordinary courier of the good old 
Tropic, to announce to the staff and all the crew, that 
we would next morning enter the torrid zone, a vast 
country belonging to his master : that he would come 
in person, attended by a numerous staff' of officers and 
his high priest, to pay a visit to the captain and those 
whom he had long known, and to proclaim to the 
others that no one could sail in the burning region 
without being first purified and aspersed with the 
bitter wave, enjoining on each one to examine him- 
self. He made protestations of sincere fridndship on 
behalf of his master, to his old acquaintances. Then 
with a terrible and very disagreeable noise he returned 
to the mast head. 

On the 13th, at six o’clock in the morning, 

Baptism. 

we heard an extraordinary symphony in 
the mastheads and rigging ; it was old Tropic’s cou- 
riers. One put himself on guard at the cabin door to 
await the captain’s waking and ask him his hour ; he 
replied that he would be pleased to see his sable ma- 
jesty at ten. In consequence, at half-past nine down 
from the mizzen mast head came twenty sailor boys 
all naked and all black ; they began the march, and 
announced at the top of their lungs the coming of the 
hideous sovereign, holding a cup of water in his hand ; 
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then down from the foretop came the high priest, 
robed in white, with white beard and wig, preceded 
by twelve men bearing books and torches to swear 
people in ; all these ranged themselves on the right. 
Soon after a superb car appeared in the main top, 
formed of shells of sea monsters, drawn bv four sharks. 
This descended to the sound of a rude f — g, mingled 
with the sound of the extraordinary instruments that 
had been heard from daybreak. It was preceded by 
twelve old fellows, younger brothers of the sable mon- 
arch, all dressed in red, trimmed with various colors. 
They ranged themselves on the right while their elder 
brother got out of his chariot and went to pay his 
compliments to the captain. On his return, he again 
entered his chariot, and ordered his high priest to 
begin the ceremonies. He accordingly took a seat in 
front of a table, while two of his people took their 
seats on stools, beside a tub full of water over which 
was a plank. An ensign was called and put on the 
board near the table, and surrounded by the suite of 
the head chaplain, who asked him his age, how many 
voyages, by what straits, and on what sea he had sailed ; 
of how many male children he was father, with the 
circumstantial details of all; whether he had had 
any connexion with a sailor’s wife or daughter ; after 
this they threw water on his head ; mean while the 
plank was slipped away and my gentleman found him- 
self with his back in the water, caught so that he 
could not stir. Then a glass of water was poured on 
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his head, his forehead daubed black, and a plate pre- 
sented in which he must put a silver piece, after which 
he was taken out. Another succeeds him, and so it 
goes through the staff and gentlemen on board, pas- 
sengers as well as others. After this there falls a 
heavy rain from the topmasts, wetting everything ; 
the buckets along the vessel are constantly filled and 
poured over some one’s back. This is kept up some 
six hours, and during this last ceremony the sable 
sovereign, the high priest, and their suite, are at the 
caboose (place where victuals are given out), getting 
drunk with the money that they have received ; this 
debauch lasts usually three or four days. 

Good wind and sea high. On the 18th, the admiral 
despatched the cutter Pandour to Martinique to an- 
nounce to Mr. du Bouille, 1 governor of the Windward 
isles, the arrival of the fleet, and the rich convoy, 
which was expected with the greatest impatience, as 
our isles were destitute of many things, and the store- 
houses empty. 



1 Francis Claude Amour, Marquis de BouillS, a native of Auvergne, 
served first in the dragoons and rose to the rank of marechal de camp. 
He was made governor-general of the Windward isles, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. On his return he was made lieutenant-general 
and proposed for the command of a projected invasion of India. At 
the commencement of the French revolution he reduced an insurrec- 
tion at Nancy, and endeavored to effect a compromise, but took flight 
when the king was arrested. He endeavored to induce the king of 
Sweden to aid Louis XVI. and on the assassination of the former, re- 
tired to London, where he died Nov. 14, 1800, aged 62. He wrote 
memoirs on the French revolution, published in English, at London, 
in 1797, and in the original at Paris in 1801. 
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The 19th, we took and eat a little fish called the 
pilot fish, about ten or twelve inches long, with firm 
white flesh. It takes its name from serving as a guide 
to the shark, to the back of which it fastens itself 
when it finds an opportunity, and lives by the oil that 
exudes from the pores of that frightful animal. The 
sucker is another little fish which also lives on 
the oil of the shark, but it is difficult to separate it, 
and I saw one that they could not get off, and so the 
crew eat it with the shark to which it adhered. This 
fish is very delicate. I also saw goldfish and dolphin, 
which is absolutely the most beautiful kind of fish 
possible ; it is about thirty inches long, gold, azure, 
mingling with a ground of green, which forms a most 
agreeable variety. Its flesh greatly resembles mack- 
erel. When this fish is out of water it becomes green, 
spotted with gold, and when dead it is white. The 
male dolphin preserves its colors longer when taken ; 
it is also longer and thicker than the female. This 
fish is very voracious, and so is the bonite, which is 
two to three feet long, and always in pursuit of the 
flying fish. Its flesh is very dry, even more so than 
the goldfish, not being as good as the latter, and liv- 
ing further from the shore. 

On the 22d, we were separated from the rest of the 
fleet. How sad a spectacle is that of a solitary vessel ! 
What a vast desert does not the solitude of the sea 
then present ! To see only the sky and the waves, two 
or three hundred leagues from land ! What a secret 
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pain does not a man then experience, who, accustomed 
to live with his fellowmen, lives but with the fish. 
The next day I again beheld the fleet and the convoy, 
to my great satisfaction ; for I should have died had 
nothing diverted me from the gloomy reflections in 
which I was plunged. We took a merchant vessel in 
tow, and the whole fleet was soon crowdiug sail. 

On the 24th, I had the pleasure of seeing birds. 
Ah, what joy I felt. This assured us that we were 
not over one hundred and fifty leagues from land, and 
this pleasure was a lively one for all ; I also saw flying 
fish for the first time. This little animal seven or 
eight inches long, white as a swan, rises some fifteen 
or twenty feet from the sea, when it is pursued by the 
bonites or goldfish, and skims through the air a dis- 
tance of perhaps two hundred fathoms, then it plunges 
again into the sea to moisten its wings, and is often 
caught by its enemies which swim as fast as it flies. 
They are generally three or four hundred together. 
This fish is really the most delicate of all meats. They 
can be taken only when they fall on board, and this 
happens quite frequently in small vessels. I also saw 
a kind of vegetation called galeres, which is very sin- 
gular ; it bears no resemblance to Flemish caps, 
but burns also ; the galere is six to eight inches 
long, with a kind of pivot in the middle which it 
raises at will, and on which are two fan looking wings 
that act as sails. When it hoists its mast it is a sure 
sign of wind. It is of a violet color with a little red. 
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As they sail pretty fast it was a pastime for us in 
American seas, to examine whether they were mast 
up, for in those parts calms abound. 

On the 27tli, we took a shark, twenty feet long, 
three feet and a half in diameter, the head twenty 
inches long, the mouth armed with seven ranges of 
teeth, three of which are inflexible. I have seen these 
animals take in the head, arms, and thighs of a man 
thrown overboard during or after a fight. This fish 
is full of an oil of very offensive odor, but this does 
not prevent the sailors from eating it. In the stomach 
of this one they found a shoe, a fish half digested, and 
some cards. 

On Saturday, the 28th, at 8 A. M., our watch cried 
“ land ahead !” It was in fact the Morne 1 du Vauclin, 
a mountain on the west side of Martinique, from 
which we were twelve or fifteen leagues off Signal 
to clear for action : at noon we saw the land quite 
distinctly. The Northumberland 1 s boat went ashore 
to bring off news from the island ; the Pandour not 
having come up, the admiral learned that the English 
had been blockading our ports for a month. Signal 
to the fleet to prepare for action next day, and orders 
to beat all night ; orders to the convoy to close in, and 
to its escort to keep good watch. We plied to wind- 
ward all night and were signaled from St. Lucia. 

1 The word morne, which frequently occurs in these journals, is a 
term for mountain, used in the French West Indies. As some French 
islands passed into the hands of the English, they still retained the 
word. 

H 
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Action of Sunday, 29th, at 6 A. M. Signal for mass 
Martinique, on all the ships of the fleet; at half-past 
six, signal for crews to breakfast ; at seven to prepare 
for action, and for the fleet to hug the shore of Mar- 
tinique, consequently to keep before the wind; at 
eight, the frigate in the van signalled twenty-three 
sail, and she soon distinguished eighteen English 
ships of the line, and five frigates or corvettes ; at 
nine the captain ordered us to leave our breakfast and 
take our posts, an order already given to the crew, for 
they were all at the guns. We were in battle in the 
natural order, and the English fleet, very well formed, 
came down on us under heavy sail, with the confidence 
inspired by certainty of success, supposing us only ten 
or twelve vessels. At half-past nine, they were 
athwart the Diamond, a rock at the extremity of Mar- 
tinique, towards St. Lucia, when the Count de Grasse 
hoisted his flag, and at once the Languedoc fired on 
the enemy, but the balls did not reach, and when they 
came up, the English let themselves bear away, hav- 
ing made us out to be twenty ships of the line, and 
losing the hope of carrying off any vessels of our con- 
voy, they tacked and came on the larboard tack like 
us. Signal to the French fleet to tack in succession. 
This tended to bring us nearer to the enemy, and suc- 
ceeded to a certain point, but it was very easy to 
bring them more under our fire, as we were to the 
windward of them, and what did our admiral risk 
with his twenty vessels ? Mr. D’ Albert St. Hippo- 
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lyte, 1 came out of Fort Royal with four vessels, the 
Victoire , 74, the Solitaire , 64, commanded by Mr. de 
Cice, the Reflechi , 64, de Marigny, the Cato , 64, de 
Framont, so as to cover the entrance of the convoy, 
which did not need it, and which took no part in the 
action. At noon the wind fell and we were, so to say, 
becalmed ; four English vessels ran afoul of each 
other, and were separated from their fleet ; it has been 
decided by naval officers of some experience, that they 
ought to have been cut oft* and taken ; the Souverain 
marked the manoeuvre. Mr. de Grasse paid no at- 
tention to it, and commodore Bougainville, 2 would not 



1 The Chevalier d’ Albert St. Hippolyte, became a commodore, Jan- 
uary 12, 1782, and Champion de Cic6 attained the same rank, August 
20, 1784. De Waroquier , Etai Gtntral de la France. The latter a na- 
tive of Rennes, in Brittany, was a brother of Mgr. de Cicd, Bishop of 
Auxerre, and of Mgr. de Cic4, Archbishop of Bordeaux, keeper of the 
seals to Louis XVI. Biographie Brctonne. The Viscount de Marigny, 
who fell so nobly on his vessel the Cesar, after defending her to the 
last in the fatal battle of April 12, 1782, was a brother of the more 
famous Charles de Bernard, Viscount de Marigny, who brought Frank- 
lin over in the Belle Poule in 1778. 

2 Louis Antoine, Count de Bougainville, the son of a notary, was 
born at Paris, November 11, 1729. To please his family he studied 
law and was admitted to the bar, but his mathematical taste led him 
to the army. After publishing a work on the Integral Calculus in 
1752, he served in the army as aid major and aid de camp. While 
temporary secretary of legation at London in 1754, his literary am- 
bition was gratified by being made a member of the Royal Society. 
In 1756, he came to Canada as aid de camp to Montcalm, with the 
brevet grade of captain of dragoons. Here his career was a most 
brilliant one, and at Lake George, at Abercrombie's defeat, and in 
most of the actions of the war, he displayed courage, activity, and 
military skill. In 1758, he repaired to France to obtain reinforce- 
ments, and presented to the court four memorials on the military de- 
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take tlie responsibility on him ; although it would 
have been much more honorable than to pass to the 
windward of several vessels that were engaged with 
the enemy to the leeward. Our fleet then entered 
Foil Royal, Martinique, and presented a most agree- 
able spectacle ; the land on one side, the English on 
the other, and our fleet, formed four very interesting 
groups. All efforts to bring Admiral Hood 1 to close 

fence of Canada, which show no ordinary talent. The cross of St. 
Louis rewarded his past exertions, but his eloquence was unavailing. 
He returned to fight the desperate fight on the St. Lawrence, and was 
ever in the van. Even after the fall of Quebec, he was at Isle aux 
Noix disputing every inch with Amherst. When Vaudreuil capitu- 
lated, he returned to France and then served with distinction in Ger- 
many. Having taken a fancy for naval affairs, he obtained a cap- 
taincy in the navy, and attempted to form a settlement at the Falkland 
Isles, but was appointed by government to surrender the islands to 
Spain, after which he made his celebrated voyage around the world, 
making many discoveries in the Pacific. He returned to St. Malo in 
17011, and published an account of his voyage in 1771. The war with 
England called him into active service. He commanded the Guerrier , 
74, at Savannah in 1778-9, and was made commodore ; in de Grasse’s 
fleet he commanded the Auyusle , 80. Strangely enough his next pro- 
motion was to be marechnl-dc-camp in the army in 1780. In 1790, 
he endeavored in vain to restore order in the fleet of d’ Albert de Rions. 
He was one of the vice-admirals of 1792. In 1790, he was made a 
member of the Institute in the section of geography, and became 
under Napoleon, senator and count of the empire. He died August 
31, 1811. Besides the works already mentioned, he wrote an account 
of the Indians of North America. Biographic Vnivcrselle. O' C allay han y 
New York Colonial Documents , x. 1124. Dussicux , Le Canada Sous la 
Domination Frangaisc. 

1 Samuel, Viscount Hood of Whitley, was born in 1724, at Butley, 
Somersetshire; entered the navy at the age of sixteen. In 1757, he 
was captain of the Antelope , 50, and captured a French frigate. Post 
captain in 1759, he took part in the expedition against Quebec, cap- 
turing the Bellona. In 1708-9, he was at Boston commander-in-chief 
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action failed, our van was the only division of our 
fleet, that could at all approach him. The action 
lasted from half-past nine till three ; we lost only one 
officer killed, one dangerously wounded, and one hun- 
dred and fifty men killed or wounded. Hood manceu- 
vered in vain to enter St. Lucia, hut was prevented 
by our fleet, which might and should have done him 
much injury . 1 Admiral Rodney was then busy pillag- 
ing St. Eustatia the only Dutch emporium in the 
Windward Isles. We pursued the English for three 
days ineffectually, although they had tried false routes, 
but as they were faster sailors, being all copper- 
sheathed, and our fleet half and half, our vessels too, 

of all the men of war in those parts, and involved in the affair of the 
Rose frigate. In 1778, he was made a baronet, and in 1780, rear ad- 
miral of the blue. For his part in the victory of de Grasse, he was 
made Baron Hood of Catherington, in the peerage of Ireland, and pro- 
moted to the chief command of the fleet. His great achievement was 
however the destruction of the French arsenal and fleet at Toulon, in 
1793, and his expulsion of the French from Corsica in 1794, for which 
he was made viscount and grand cross of the order of the Bath. He 
was also appointed governor of Greenwich Hospital, which office he 
held till his death at Bath, June 27, 1816, at the age of 92. 

1 The other journal gives a different account, and ascribes the escape 
of Hood to the neglect of the French van to come into action. It men- 
tions the Russel , Centaur , Torbay , and Intrepid , as having suffered 
most in the English line ; and Hood’s letter to Rodney admits the 
sinking condition of the Russel. His loss he gives as 36 killed and 
161 wounded, principally on the Centaur , Russel f Shrewsbury , and 
Gibraltar , which were very much damaged, and the Centaur losing 
her captain and first lieutenant. Andrews’ History of the War , iv, 131 
Almon’s Rem. y xii, 178. History of the Civil War in America , iii, 217. 
According to a report cited by the latter writer, Hood was opposed to 
cruising off Fort Royal bay, preferring a cruize off Point Salines. 
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being much embarrassed with merchandise, it is not 
surprising that we did not overtake them ; but it is 
astonishing that Mr. de Grasse should have commit- 
ted the fault of letting four vessels escape that he 
might have* taken; this led to a dispute at St. 
Pierre, between Commodore Bougainville and several 
navy officers : the origin of an ill feeling that after- 
wards prevailed in the fleet. 

The action had been over about an hour, and we 
were at table, when a noise like that of an eight 
pounder was heard in the second battery. We went 
down and found a gunner killed and three wounded ; 
it was a priming horn that had exploded and killed 
the careless fellow who was examining it, seated on a 
large tub full of water, in which they plunge the lin- 
stocks, and three of his comrades who were talking 
ten paces oft*, were severely wounded. (The priming 
horn is a cow’s horn, in which the priming of the 
oannon is put and which is used to press the powder 
into the touch-hole.) 

m The chase of the English having made us fall 
to leeward, it cost us some pains to regain the 
island of Martinique, and we anchored off the fort 
only on the sixth of May in the afternoon, with orders 
to land our sick at once. The last vessel had scarcely 
anchored when the admiral signaled to prepare to 
make sail. In fact on the eighth, at four p. m., we 
were under sail making for the channel of St. Lucia. 
Mr. de Bouille had embarked in the morning on ves- 
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sets called Domaines , which belong to the king, cost 
him extravagantly, and never fulfil their mission, being 
commanded by beggars, who have absolutely no object 
but to make a fortune, and who care little for the in- 
terests of the state. They had on board a part of the 
regiments of Champagne, Auxerrois, Viennois, Dillon, 
and Martinique, which landed by night at St. Lucia, 
and I have been told by officers who were present, 
that had the English kept good watch, a landing would 
have been impracticable. Mean while we cruized in 
the channel and were fortunate enough to pass it. 
Then it was that the Pluton and the Experiment , a 
vessel of 50, which had joined us at Fort Royal, were 
detached to blockade and if possible take Tobago. 1 

On the 11th, the Saint Esprit was run into by the 
Sceptre , and without the admiral’s order, put back to 
Martinique to repair her bowsprit, which was unser- 
viceable : the Sceptre received only a slight damage. 

On the 15th, at 3, we anchored in the old road- 
stead of St. Lucia, in Gros Islet bay, where a battery 
annoyed us considerably. There were five or six 
others that kept up a brisk fire, but not being so well 
posted, and the calibre being smaller, they were inef- 
fectual, in fact only saluted us, but seven or eight of 
our vessels being too near Gros Islet, were obliged to 
weigh anchor and draw in towards the anchorage of 

1 The second journal says that d’ Albert de Rions’s squadron was one 
ship of the line, and two 50 gunships, with transports carrying land 
troops under M de Blanchelande. 
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the VilU de Paris , after asking and being refused 
leave to return the fire, although there were five or 
six men wounded and three killed. 1 

On the 16th, in the morning, our long boats and 
barges went ashore to bring off the troops there and 
the prisoners they had taken amounting to one hun- 
dred and fifty men and two officers. Mr. de Bouille 
saw clearly that the Mome Fortune required a regular 
siege which could not be undertaken except by an 
army of twenty thousand men and its train. 2 The 
enemy made no greater opposition to our reembarka- 
tion than they had to the landing of our troops, and 
we set sail at six A. M. 

The brilliant manoeuvres that they made us perform 
in the channel kept us till the 18th, when we again 
anchored off Fort Royal. 

On the 25th we set sail once more, after taking in 
water, and we again ran up the channel of St. Lucia. 
Our wretched sailors so alarmed an English frigate 
that she was lost on the coast of St. Lucia. 3 

On the 29th, at daybreak, we discovered Tobago on 
one side, and on the other, seven English vessels and 



1 The English battery that drove them off was on Pigeon Island. 
Breen’s St. Lucia , 69. 

* The second journal better explains this affair ; de Bouilll had an 
idea of fortifying Gros Islet as a check on the English work at Morne 
Fortune, but found on examination that there was not time enough to 
throw up sufficient works. He seems to have had no idea of attacking 
the English fort. 

8 This was the Thetis, 74, which struck while trying to enter Caren- 
age bay. Breen’s St. Lucia , 70. 
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five frigates, 1 coming to the relief of that isle, and 
which would have taken the Pluton and Experiment 
had we not arrived. We gave them chase but to no 
purpose, for they were three leagues to our windward. 
In the evening the Aigrette asked leave to give chase, 
and at nine she took a brig of ten guns. 

On the 31st, being under Tobago, we made several 
sail. Our chasers to the number of three, hoisted the 
English flag, as did several vessels of the fleet, and the 
sail we had discovered came and threw themselves 
into our hands. A slaver which we did not see, and 
which had at least two hundred and fifty negroes on 
board, did the same, and in the evening, as well as the 
next day, we took several more small vessels. 

On the 2d of June, about 4, P. M., the 

June. 

C Tobigo ° f anc h°red oft* Tobago, except the 

St, Esprit and Glorieux , which remained 
cruising along the shore of the island. It had sur- 
rendered the previous evening to Mr. de Bouille, who 
had landed with eight hundred men three days before. 
The apparition of our fleet, the slight relief they could 
expect, and the reputation of the commander on shore, 
had induced them to lay down their arms. 2 Notwith- 
standing the reputation for humanity, which Mr. de 



1 This was Drake, who, according to Gordon, had six sail of the line, 
some frigates, a regiment, and two additional companies, for the relief 
of the island. 

2 These operations are detailed in the second journal and in the ex- 
tract from the Journal de France. 

7 
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Bouille had most deservedly acquired, a number of the 
inhabitants had fled to the hills where they had taken 
their cattle, a part of which was found slaughtered. 
We made them return to their houses without doing 
them any harm, only that a few of Dillon’s soldiers, 
and the crews of the Pluto and Experiment command- 
ed by Mr. de Martelly, 1 pillaged a little. The last 
named officer found he had on board all the bells of 
the houses, which they had taken on their arrival, 
amounting to twenty-nine. The capture of Tobago 
cost us only three men. We took there ten officers 
and three hundred and sixty men, and left a garrison 
of eighteen hundred men, arms and money. 

Tobago is twenty leagues in circumference. It has 
only 18,000 negroes. The air is very unhealthy, the 
soil very dry, covered with swarms of ants, which 
blight the sugar cane, so that they raise only cotton. Its 
port is small, and its roadsteads many, and as secure 
probably as the best ports in the W est Indies. 

On the afternoon of the third, we set sail again, in 
consequence of the signals made by the Glorieux and 
St. Esprit , which had remained cruising, and had dis- 
covered the enemy’s fleet. It was in fact, the cele- 
brated Rodney coming to the relief of Tobago, but 

1 The second journal speaks of this squadron as being commanded 
by the Chevalier d’Albert de Riom. This naval officer was a native of 
Dauphiny. He was subsequently a commodore and commanded the 
fleet at Cherbourg in 1786 when Louis XVI. visited it, and embarked 
on his vessel the Patriot. In 1790 he commanded at Brest. He served 
under Cond6 against the Republicans in 1792, and died in 1810. 
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learning that it was taken, he would not hazard an 
action that could result only in mutual slaughter, the 
fleets being of equal force. Monsieur de Grasse, on 
the contrary, sought to engage the English ; but being 
to leeward, he could not overtake them. 

On the 6th we entirely lost sight of them, and would 
have entertained fears for the Hector had it not left 
us five or six days before for Granada, the only port 
where she could put in, being in a most wretched 
plight since she ran foul of the Char ; the Medee , 
in spite of her injuries, succeeded in getting safe into 
the port, which is small but very secure ; it might 
even be enlarged to twice the size with a little outlay. 

Our chase of the English having made us fall con- 
siderably to leeward, on the morning of the 8th, our 
admiral asked the bearings of several vessels, and the 
whole fleet watched carefully for the signals ; for so 
little attention had been paid to the route we had 
made, that probably no one except Mr. de Ohabert, 1 
knew where he was. Fortunately, however, at noon 



1 John Bernard, Marquis de Chabert, was born at Toulon in 1723. 
He entered the navy as ensign in 1753, and by bis ability, especially 
as a scientific man and gallant officer, rose to be vice-admiral and 
lieutenant-general in the navy. He died December 2, 1805, aged 62. 
As a hydrographer, he rendered essential service to the French ma- 
rine. He was sent in 1750 by the king to rectify the maps of the 
coasts of Acadia, Cape Breton, and Newfoundland, and to fix the 
principal points by astronomical observations. On his return he pub- 
lished an account of his voyage at Paris in 1753 in 4 vols. The allu- 
sion to him in the text shows that he was considered as the scientific 
man in the service. 
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the direction of all was good ; for we discovered Gra- 
nada on one side and our new conquest on the other, 
about thirty leagues apart. We anchored oft* Gra- 
nada the tenth. 

This island is very beautiful and good ; it produces 
sugar in abundance and certainly the best rum in the 
West Indies. It is very well defended, the French 
having added many works to what the English had 
already when Vice-admiral Count Destain captured it- 
The population is considerable, since the negroes 
amount to 64,000. Mr. de Bouille, who continued 
with us, as well as the troops in the expedition, dis- 
tributed them among the different islands, and put 
every thing in the best possible order, and best state 
of defence. 

On the 13th, the fleet again set sail and lay to be- 
fore St. Vincent, waiting for the general of the troops, 
who had gone there the day before. Mean while sev- 
eral periaguas full of Caribs boarded us, and offered 
us tobacco, which in my opinion is good for nothing 
and affects the head greatly. The Caribs are copper 
colored, large, strong, and vigorous ; they have the 
forehead flatter than other negroes. There are none 
except on this island, and three families in Dominica. 
They never marry out of their tribe, and punish se- 
verely any of their women who go with the blacks, or 
even with the whites. 

There grows in this isle, and that of St. Lucia, a 
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tree called Manchenillier, 1 the wood of which when 
worked, is certainly the handsomest in the West In- 
dies, but which is also one of the most dangerous pro- 
ductions of the country ; for it constantly distils a sap 
which burns more violently than the best vitriol. 
Those who are so unlucky as to sleep under it, gene- 
rally lose their eye sight. A\ r e saw its sad effects on 
several of our soldiers ; and some even who passed the 
night under large Manchenillier, which were losing 
their sap, awaked paralized in the limb on which a 
drop had fallen. This tree is cut down by lire, and is 
not worked till thirty years after it is felled ; for there 
are many examples of workmen very dangerously 
affected on putting the axe to it after twenty years. 

I had forgotten, when speaking of St. Lucia, to 
mention the enormous length and bulk of the rattle 
snakes, of which that island is full. They are gene- 
rally twenty or thirty feet long, and large in proportion, 
and their sting is mortal. They are found also in the 
other isles, for at Fort lioyal in Martinique, I saw one 
at an apothecary’s full twenty-two feet long. The 
negroes have a mortal fear of this animal. This coun- 
try is generally full of all kinds of venomous animals, 
and when you walk around the house you must take 
precautions to avoid the reptiles which abound there. 

On the 18th of June, the fleet anchored at Fort 

1 This tree, the Mancliineel, was described by Columbus, and poison- 
ous qualities attributed to it. There is possibly some exaggeration 
about its effects, but its dangerous character is indisputable. Brande. 
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Royal, in Martinique. We there learned that during 
our cruise, a water-spout (a considerable column of 
air and water), a common thing enough in the W est 
Indies, had fallen partly on that island, in the channel 
and on St. Lucia’s, where it had devastated one can- 
ton. Some planters, and many negroes were drowned ; 
and the most distinguished people of the isle had 
taken refuge on the store ships, the Union and the Fier , 
the water having risen to six or seven feet in the 
streets of Fort Royal. Our admiral gave an enter- 
tainment to Mme. de Bouill6, which was returned by 
her husband ; and to his, were invited the ladies of 
Martinique and the officers of the two forces. These 
entertainments were not over brilliant, play occupying 
most of the dancers. I shall have occasion elsewhere 
to describe what these balls are, and how people act 
at them : I shall therefore not speak of these. During 
our stay the frigates visited the different ports of the 
island, and those of the neighboring isles, to collect 
all the vessels bound to Cape Francis, and those that 
were to return to Europe. 

The 5th of July, the fleet and its convoy of 

July. 

over two hundred vessels, hoisted sail in tine 
weather, good wind, and beautiful sea. W e went to 
Grenadina, an island dependant on Granada, in search 
of the Hector and a convoy of fifteen sail. After 
making the junction, we steered for Cape Francis, 
while the English, starting from Barbadoes, which had 
since the affair of April 29th, been their general post, 
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steered for Jamaica, whence Rodney sailed with his 
treasure for England. He carried along also the pris- 
oners he had taken from us, there being no longer any 
exchanges in America, from Count de Guichen’s arri- 
val in those parts. We had prisoners on our ships 
during the whole cruise, and finally landed them at 
Brest. 

On the 13th, being off the coast of Porto Rico, and 
athwart Dead Chest island, 1 we were surprised by a 
terrible storm. The fleet and convoy were obliged to 
lay to for several hours, the lightning striking every 
moment among us. 

On the 14th, Commander de Glandevese was de- 
tached with four vessels to cruise around St. Domingo 
and small isles adjacent to the leeward, and to relieve 
the Actionnaire , 74, which we had been assured was 
blockaded by two English ships of the line, and two 
frigates. 

On the 15th, about 4, P. M., the vessels in the van 
signalled sails to the windward of the Cape Pass, and 
when we had passed La Grange, we recognized the 
division of the Commodore Marquis de Monteuil. 2 It 
consisted of the Palmier , 74, the Destin , 74, commanded 

1 One of the Virgin islands. 

* Adhemar, Marquis de Monteil, was born in Languedoc, of a fam- 
ily which was famous in the crusades and of which the last descendant 
is said to be the Lieutenant-colonel Viguier de Monteil, killed at 
Roanoke in 1862. The marquis commanded the Palmier, 74, in de 
Guichen’s action with Rodney in 1780, took part in the siege of Pen- 
sacola, and contributed materially to de Grasse's defeat as we shall 
see. 
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by Mr. de Goimpy, 1 the Triton , 64, Captain Mr. de 
Pierrefeu, and a frigate. The Inirepide , 74, had re- 
mained at the anchorage ; it had all its masts on shore, 
as it had suffered considerably in the storm which this 
little squadron experienced on its way back from the 
expedition against Pensacola, a place at the extremity 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and which would never have 
fallen into the hands of Spain, had not this division 
and the French infantry taken part in it. It was at 
this siege that the English, having made a sortie, took a 
redoubt, and finding the Spaniards all busily engaged 
in taking their siesta, drove them out by belaboring 
them in the belly with the butts of their muskets, and 
by kicks behind, pretending (and perhaps justly) that 
they were not worth killing, and made prisoner of 
only one single man, a French gunner, who escaped 
from them on the way. 2 

At six the fleet entered the pass of Cape Francois ; 
the convoy was already at anchor, and as the coast 
pilots preferred going on merchantmen, we did with- 
out ; and in consequence three or four vessels could 
not get in till next day by the sea breeze ; for in this 
island, as in all the Antilles, a periodical wind prevails, 
called the land breeze and seabreeze ; the latter begins 

1 The Count du Maitz de Goimpy had commanded this Yessel in the 
action with Rodney in May, 1780, and after the close of the war, was 
made commodore August 20, 1784. 

2 Farmar’s journal of the remarkable defence of Pensacola by Col. 
Campbell, will be found in the Historical Magazine, vol. iv., p. 166. 
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at 8, A. M., and lasts till 5, P. M., then the land breeze 
follows in the same way. There are seasons when 
they change as much as two or three times a day, ren- 
dering the passage very dangerous. 

At the entrance of the roadstead of the cape is a 
small fort, thrown up rather for the sake of looks than 
as a defence. Over against it are the Carpenters 
rocks over which you must pass. There are two chan- 
nels, both dangerous ; and vestiges of several wrecked 
vessels may be seen there. The roadstead is very 
extensive, lying before the royal battery of 60 pieces 
of ordnance, which would not amount to much, I 
opine, if the town were attacked. I have seen four 
hundred vessels anchored in the roadstead, and there 
was still room for fifty more. The town is behind the 
royal battery. On the other side is the plain in which 
you find the towns of Limonade and Marmelade. This 
plain is beautiful. At the head of the bay is a river, 
easily ascended in small boats and even in long boats, 
in which we have transported our sick and wounded 
to a fine hospital, kept by the Hospitallers of St. John 
of God. It is the best in the West Indies. It was 
formerly the country house of the Jesuits, whose re- 
sidence is now the government house. 

The town of Cape Frai^ois passes for being the 
most agreeable in the West Indies, and justly. It is 
the Paris of the isles. All go there to know the fash- 
ions. It is, too, the handsomest, and next to Havana 
the richest. For its size and commerce it may be com- 
8 
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pared to Lyons. Its streets are always full of negroes, 
rolling “ et boncault de sucre et quart de cafe.” Cap 
Francois is regularly built ; all the streets are straight ; 
the houses are low, not over two stories, built of beau- 
tiful stone, in spite of the earthquakes, which, in fact, 
are no longer so common there ; but, in compensa- 
tion, Port au Prince, on the other side of the island, 
is constantly subjected to them. 

The town is backed by high mountains, which ren- 
der its position very hot and unhealthy. Its wide 
streets are always filled with throngs of people, often 
disturbed by the equipages. There are many pretty 
fine places, but few remarkable buildings. The gov- 
ernment house is handsome ; the church pretty fine ; 
the theatre ugly. There is a convent of nuns that 
does not look ill. This is, I believe, all worth men- 
tioning. 

The French part of St. Domingo is intersected by 
great roads, which are always filled with conveyances, 
horses and negroes, the only pedestrians of the place. 
The luxury is extraordinary, so much so that there are 
more than fifty planters who spend over six or seven 
thousand francs on mulatto girls. They have come to 
the wonderful conclusion that morality is impossible 
in this climate, where all conspires to destroy it. The 
soil of St. Domingo is excellent, and it is cited as the 
best in the West Indies ; and it is not so exhausted as 
on the other islands. It is even pretended that its 
produce exceeds that of Jamaica, though belonging to 
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the English, who are, beyond a doubt, the best culti- 
vators of this torrid region, and most expert in turning 
it to account. 

Nothing memorable or interesting occurred till the 
Conflagra ^8d, a sad day by our loss upon it. It is 

tiou oft,ie the custom on French vessels in America 

Intrepide. 

to give the crew brandy or tafia at one 
meal, and wine at the two others. The strong liquor 
is given always at breakfast. At half past seven, the 
Intrepide , of 74 guns, made a signal of distress, and no 
one could imagine what the matter was ; for like her 
neighbor, the Hector , she had many mechanics. All 
supposed that some trouble had broken out between the 
crew and the people on board the two vessels, the 
more especially as one was from Brest, the other from 
Toulon — there existing between the officers of these 
departments a hatred that extends to all that come 
from there. At eight o’clock we learned that the Intre- 
pide was on fire. The clerk had gone for tafia (a li- 
quor more spiritous than brandy), and seeing that 
little came out, he held the light near the tap and the 
flame at once extended to the barrel. He tried to put 
it out alone, but failing, called his men, who made 
fruitless efforts to extinguish the fire. A thick smoke 
which spread over the vessel disclosed what they wished 
to hide. When the officers first tried to remedy it, 
they found the caboose on fire. They cut the cable 
to run the ship ashore away from the others. This 
was happily effected. Much powder was thrown over- 
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board, and all the rest in the magazine was soaked. 
The gun carriages were broken so as to point the can- 
nons up. All the boats of the fleet and merchantmen, 
and all the carpenters were at work there, helping all 
they could, to save the king’s property and individual 
effects. They were even in great apparent security, 
each busy with his work, when a voice exclaimed : 
“ Sauve qui peut!” Then every one rushed to the boats, 
and soon after a dense black smoke issued from the 
vast machine, so dense as to darken the air — the sun 
disappeared from us — we could only see the flames 
bursting from the portholes. The cannons grew red, 
and the roadstead, the town, and the shore, received 
her whole broadside. A fearful noise succeeded the 
artillery. It was the stem of the vessel, which was in 
the clouds, scattered in fragments. All around was 
filled with them, wounding many and killing some. 
Thus, at half past eleven, ended the Intrepide. The 
townspeople fled, and the consternation was so great 
that many would not go home for a long time, ima- 
gining that the conflagration must extend to other 
vessels. 

The 25th we learned that the French frigate the In- 
constante , of 40 guns, had the misfortune to be burnt 
at sea. She took fire in precisely the same way as the 
Intrepide , and blew up two leagues off the coast of 
St. Domingo. A midshipman, two auxiliary officers, 
and seventy-seven men escaped on loose masts and 
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spars ; but the rest of the officers and two hundred 
and eight men perished. 

The 30th, order to hold ourselves in readiness to 
sail, and to ship cannons, mortars, and all necessary 
to make a regular siege. The same day we took on 
board our vessel the regiments of Gatinon, now Royal 
Auvergne, Agenois, Touraine, and a detachment of 
Lauzun’s legion. 

August Au S ust ^b, all being ready, the signal was given 
to unmoor, and on the 6th, at 4, A. M., to loose 
sail. Our fleet numbered 24 vessels, and the wonder 
is that everybody, the English included, knew where 
we were going, while we had not even a conjecture 
as to the operation that our admiral was about to 
undertake. 1 

On the 7th the commander, de Glandev&se, who had 
sailed around the island to leeward, joined us with the 
Bourgoyne and the Hector , which had been unable to 
set sail the day previous. The Actionnaire, which had 
come with the commander's five vessels, anchored on 
the 8th at the cape. 

On the 10th the light squadron gave chase to the 
English frigate which had chased the Fie and forced 
her to put in at the Mole St. Nicolas, after she had 
fought three times ; first with a frigate, which she 
sunk; next with a 50 gun vessel, which she cut up 
considerably by a manoeuvre which excited the admi- 

1 The secret had been well kept, for a month before the Count de 
Grasse wrote to Rochambeau. 
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ration of the enemy. She was then commanded by 
M. de Boubee, ensign 1 , the captain having been killed 
in the first engagement. In the second action she 
lost her foremast. Her last affair was with the frigate 
of which I have just spoken, and which she would 
have taken, for all her crippled condition, had not the 
adversary’s flight and superior sailing saved her. We 
learned that this young officer received general ap- 
plause on his arrival at Cap Francis, having been 
crowned by a young and charming actress, who was 
the idol of that town, who then embraced him on the 
stage amid the acclamations of the spectators. He 
certainly deserved all the praise he received in this 
country. He had the pleasure of attaining the com- 
mand of his frigate, which he took back to Brest, 
where he obtained another ship on which he sailed to 
India, by his own request. There he again distin- 
guished himself in the last affair of the Bailly de Suf- 
fren, the French commander in that part of the world. 

On the 11th we entered the old channel and took in 
a Spanish coast pilot coming from Baracao, a town 
lying on the northern coast of the island of Cuba. 
The passage of this channel is justly considered a very 
dangerous spot. We were so happy as to spend three 
days in the narrowest part of the pass, which is sur- 
rounded by reefs on every side, experiencing an un- 
supportable contrariety of winds. At length, on the 



1 In the French navy the ensign ranks next to the lieutenant. 
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14th, a very strong wind sprang up, and we doubled 
the rocks, after suffering considerably. The Northum- 
berland was almost lost, having got into the breakers 
very near the reefs, and being almost ungovernable 
through the fault of a helmsman, who gave the wheel 
a wrong turn. 

At this period we flattered ourselves that we should 
behold the superb city of Havana, the capital of the 
island of Cuba, and the richest and strongest place in 
America ; the Spaniards having added considerably to 
its fortifications since the last war. The Aigrette alone 
went there, and brought oft’ four millions, which served 
as an excuse for the seventeen men of war there, not 
to accompany us on the expedition we had on hand. 
Is it not a shame for these vessels to lie rotting 
two years in port ? It is only a nation as cowardly as 
the Spaniard that can wallow so in inaction, leaving 
its allies to bear all the brunt of the war. 

On the 18th we lay to off Matanzas, three leagues 
from that town, and about thirty from Havana. We 
sent our pilots ashore, and entered the Bahama chan- 
nel, into which the currents carried us. At this point, 
being in order, we learned that the projected expe- 
dition was to the Chesapeake. Here the charming 
maritime ill-temper displayed itself in all its beauty, 
for they closed the council-chamber door on the gen- 
tlemen of the Royal Auvergne, commanded by Mr. 
de Tourville, who could not help taking up the silly 
remarks they passed on the Count d’Estaing. 
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On the 24th we took three English vessels ; one of 
which, commanded by a lieutenant in the navy, car- 
ried 16 six-pounders and 8 eighteen-pound howitzers. 
She had on board four officers and several young wo- 
men, who, on passing into our hands, were greatly re- 
joiced at their adversity, and said that the French even 
on the sea were better than their countrymen. There 
is one style in which they surely would not prove it — 
being very knowing. I would willingly rely on 
their judgment, so far as their experience goes. The 
smaller of the other two was carrying to England a 
general officer 1 who had commanded at Savannah and 
Charleston, which he had left a week before, and who 
enjoyed the highest reputation. All these vessels, 
and those subsequently taken off this coast, were 
loaded with merchandise for Europe. 

I cannot omit an incident which proves the bad 
faith with which the English are so justly reproached, 
an incident which they have often repeated. In the 
evening, not having had time to man the prizes en- 
tirely, the enemy, to the number of sixty men, left in 
the larger vessel, found means during the night to 
open the robinet (a kind of port hole near the keel, 
used to let in water or to sink a vessel when she gets 

1 Lord Rawdon, retiring to England in ill health, after his barbarous 
and unjustifiable execution of Haines. He had now the mortification 
to witness, as a prisoner, the defeat of Cornwallis on land and Graves 
on the ocean. 
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on fire, as Mr. du Plessis Pascault wished to do at the 
cape when the Intrepide caught fire). Fortunately 
this trick was discovered, and it was closed in time to 
prevent almost all damage. Had there been any de- 
lay in making the rounds, the vessel would to a cer- 
tainty have gone down. 

On the 28th the fleet anchored three leagues from 
the roadstead of the Chesapeake, according to the ad- 
vice of the coast pilots whom we had on board. We 
had not yet seen any land, which here lies very low. 

On the 29th we anchored in three columns, in the 
entrance of the roadstead, 1 after chasing a number of 
vessels that we could not make out. You will not 
perhaps be astonished to learn in what security the 
English live. Having anchored and displayed our 
flag, we were approached by a boat in which was one 
of the principal citizens of Virginia, who asked where 
Lord Rodney was. The sailors on deck hailed, and 
one of them, who spoke English well, told them to 
come on board, which they did at once. But what 
was their surprise to see only infantry in white uni- 
forms. They were taken to the main cabin, where 
we were at dinner, and where the captain informed 
them that they were prisoners, ordering them to be 
well treated. The boat was taken, and found to con- 
tain excellent melons and many other refreshments, 
which were eaten in honor of Lord Rodney. 



1 In Lynn Haven Bay. 

9 
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September 1st, our troops 1 got in boats and 

September. ^ ’ ? 

were landed without the slightest molesta- 
tion from the forces composing the army of Lord 
Cornwallis, although he had a ship of the line, three 
frigates, and several small vessels. The English gen- 
eral might have prevented us from doing anything, 
and even repulsed us, had he not despised our small 
army. At our first encampment it would have been 
annihilated if attacked. Three days after, it formed 
a junction with the army of M. de la Fayette, 2 1,800 
strong, but who, at the same time, received a rein- 
forcement of 1,800 more Americans, making in all 
7,600. The English numbered 11,000 men. When 
told that the French had landed, their general merely 
remarked that he had been long expecting them, and 
was glad that they had come. For all that, he soon 
had reason to repent it. 

That same day I almost perished in attempting to 
go ashore. The boat, that I was in, capsized, but, 
fortunately, the bar we struck on touched the land, 
and had scarcely four feet of water on it. I found 

1 This body consisted of 3,300 men, under the Marquis de St. Simon, 
who were conveyed eighteen leagues up James river by the boats of 
the fleet, manned by 1,500 sailors. Cornwallis mentions, in his de- 
spatch to Clinton, the number of boats as forty, and of troops as 
3,800 men. After landing these the boats transported Wayne’s com- 
mand. 

2 By this junction, Lafayette, at the age of 24, in his quality of major- 
general of the American army, had under his command a Frenoh 
general officer, the Marquis de St. Simon. 
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this a magnificent country, with fine woods, houses at 
intervals, with little plains around ; pasturages covered 
with immense herds of cattle of every kind; large 
river prodigiously full of fish. I put up at the house of 
the captain of an American frigate, who showed me 
every cordiality, and was kind enough to give our 
steward directions how to buy the stores which he 
knew our vessel must be in need of. In the evening 
I took my boat again to go aboard, but the tide and 
the currents were so violent that I was forced to anchor 
between the land and the fleet, about a league from 
each. 

The 2d, the Ai/jrctte arrived from the head of the bay 
with several prizes made by our different vessels, 
among others by the Glorieux , which gave chase to 
the Charon , of 50 guns, but could not get at her on 
account of the shoals, and which was burnt during 
the siege of Yorktown. 

The 3d, four of our vessels were detached, and sta- 
tioned at the mouths of the rivers, by which we took 
a considerable number of merchantmen. We were in 
the greatest impatience in consequence of the 11011 - 
arrival of the Coicordc , a frigate of M. du B arras’ 1 



1 Louis, Count de Barras St. Laurent, born in Provence, had served 
long in the French navy, but his chief services were those in America. 
He was a particular friend of the Count d’Estaing, and commanded his 
vanguard when he forced the entrance of Newport. He reached Bos- 
ton in May, 1781, in the Concorde , having been appointed to com- 
mand the French squadron there. He was then about 60 years old. 
Washington at once proposed an interview with him and Rochambeau 
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squadron, which was to announce to us the moment 
of the junction. In fact we did not know what to 
make of the delay ; and some of the navy officers, jeal- 
ous of his merit, accused him of being a bad citizen, 
and of being unwilling to serve under M. de Grasse, 
because he had, he said, his option to remain at Bos- 
ton or join him. Already they wished to make him 
responsible for the blunders the admiral was to com- 
mit. In these circumstances M. de Barras will be 
seen giving a rare example of patriotism, which is un- 
fortunately known only by name in France. We 
were in the greatest uncertainty as to what was to 
happen, when our two frigates on guard outside sig- 



at Wethersfield, on the 22d of May, but as Arbuthnot appeared, the 
Count de Barras preferred not to be absent. He, however, through 
Rochambeau, objected to transporting the French army to the Chesa- 
peake on his squadron, and subsequently declined to proceed to that 
bay with his vessels to prevent the escape of Cornwallis, and showed 
a reluctance to serve under de Grasse, his junior, proposing an expe- 
dition to Newfoundland. This, Washington at last induced him to 
abandon and cooperate in the general movement. He, however, pro- 
jected an attack on the tory fort on Lloyd’s neck, in July, which was 
a complete failure. He finally joined de Grasse, and materially aided 
in the reduction of Yorktown. From this, it will be seen that his yield- 
ing to serve under de Grasse was far from the noble sacrifice of feel- 
ing so often pretended. A warm partisan of d’Estaing, he was re- 
luctant to contribute in any way to the success of his rival, and dis- 
played a spirit of contrariety by no means exalting. After cooperat- 
ing with de Grasse at the siege of Yorktown, he also took part in the 
engagement with Hood, off St. Christopher, on the 25-6 January, 
1782 ; but after reducing Nevis and Monserrat, returned to France. 
He had considered de Grasse’s promotion to the command of the fleet, 
and the rank of lieutenant-general, as a slight upon him. In the re- 
organization of the navy in 1782, he was made vice-admiral. 
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nailed sails in sight. These soon proved to be Eng- 
lish, to the number of 21 men of war, two of them 
three deckers, and five frigates. As a combat was 
deemed certain, orders were given to hoist sail. 

At half-past eleven, orders were given to slip our 
cables, and leaves the buoy ; at noon, to clear decks 
and to form in order of speed. This, for a wonder, 
was pretty well executed, for every vessel had a hun- 
dred men in the boats, which had, as I have said, been 
landing our troops. The fleet formed in very bad 
order ; for, to tell the truth, there were only four ves- 
sels in line, the Pluto , the Bourgogne , the Marseillais , 
and the Diademe. The Refleehy and the Caton came 
next, half a league to the lee of the first ; and the rest 
of the fleet a league more to the lee of the latter, the 
Ville de Paris in the centre ; the English were in the 
best possible order, bowsprit to stern, bearing down 
on us, and consequently to our windward. Admiral 
Graves commanded, 1 having under him rear-admirals 
Hood and Drake ; they made an immense number of 
signals to each other before engaging us. The Eng- 
lish vessel, the Terrible , which was pumping four 
pumps, not feeling in a condition to take part in the 
action, kept to the windward of the enemy’s line, 



1 Graves commanded tlie Sheerness in 1757; in 1759, commanding 
the Duke , 90, he blockaded Brest. In 1781 he was in the London , 98. 
His engagement with de Grasse is here recorded. During the French 
revolution he served under Howe at Ouessant, May 5, 1794, and was 
wounded soon'after in the Royal Sovereign . He was created a peer in 
June, 1794. 
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athwart Drake, who signalled her to take her position, 
which she lost some time in doing ; but the rear- 
admiral soon persuaded her to take her place by send- 
ing her three cannon balls. Then it was that they 
tacked to the larboard as we did , 1 and hoisted a great 
white flag astern ; but they soon struck it and hoisted 
their own. It was then five minutes after three, and 
the head of our line was within rifle shot ; and, in 
fact, entirely separated from the rest of our fleet ; a 
disagreeable position. Then they poured their first 
broadside into the Rejiechy , killing the captain . 2 That 
vesse] soon bore away, as well as the Cato , on which 
they kept up a brisk fire. Then Mr. de Grasse sig- 
nalled to the vessels, at the head of the line, to bear 
away two points, which was impracticable, as they were 

1 The English formed the line on the starboard tack, the French 
stood off shore on the larboard tack ; but as Drake, who was in the 
rear, was signalled to bear down, the whole British fleet wore on the 
larboard tack. The late Captain Ward, in his Naval Tactics, says: 
“ Admiral Graves bore down and attacked the French fleet by an ob- 
lique approach in column ahead, but in a manner which engaged the 
whole English line — the rear very distantly, though exposing the 
head of it most to the enemy’s fire. Hence the French, having inflicted 
far more injury than they received, wore round out of action, and re- 
formed to leeward, for the purpose of again receiving the attack. The 
English were not in condition to repeat it. The English van ships on 
the approach, when only their bow guns bore, were exposed to a se- 
vere diagonal fire from the broadsides of the French van ships, as will 
appear by inspection of the figure, and this diagonal fire is nearly as 
destructive as a raking fire.” 

2 The captain, killed in this action, according to Guerin, ffistoire de 
la Marine Fran^aise, and the Gazette de France , was Brun de Boade, 
though our author, when he first mentions the Refltchy makes de Mar- 
igny captain of the RejUehy ; de Boade commanded the Triton , 64, in 
1780. 
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lighting within gun-shot distance, and would have got a 
very severe handling, had they presented the stern. 
The four ships in the van found themselves, conse- 
quently, entirely cut oft’ from the rest of the fleet, and 
constantly engaged with seven or eight vessels at close 
quarters ; and the Diadtme was constantly near Admiral 
Drake , 1 who set fire to her at every shot, the wadding 
entering her side. This vessel was constantly engaged 
with two and sometimes three vessels. The Eng- 
lish would not cut oft* our van, which they might 
perhaps have taken, and which they would, at all 
events, have rendered past repair. They contented 
themselves simply with cutting up that part of our 
fleet which kept up a distant fight, the sailors of the 
Ville de Paris having been the last to take part in the 
action. Mr. de Bougainville commanded our van; 
but he was too far to leeward and in no condition to 
relieve the Diademe , which could scarcely hold out, 
and was on the point of boarding of the Princesse, 
commanded by the rear-admiral, who avoided her; 
then he turned all his fire on the Terrible , which he 
riddled, so that the English had to sink her next day. 
With all this, this vessel was utterly unable to keep 
up the fight, having only four thirty-six pounders and 

nine eighteens, fit for use, and having all on board 

\ 

1 Sir Francis Drake commanded the Edgar in 1759; was rear admi- 
ral at Gibraltar in April, 1781 ; with Graves at the Chesapeake and 
with Hood and Rodney in the West Indies, as described in these 
journals. 
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killed, wounded or burnt. At this juncture M. de 
Chabert, commanding the St. Esprit , which had, for 
a long time, been engaged with the English admiral, 
and who was himself wounded, seeing the imminent 
danger of the Diademe , hoisted sail and was soon in 
her wake ; then he opened a terrible fire, that the 
gentlemen of Albion could not stand, and had to haul 
their wind. The contest was kept up in the centre 
for half an hour longer. For our part we were so 
tired, that though within gun-shot, the vans no longer 
fired. At 6, the battle closed. 1 



1 Admiral Graves says : “ As we approached, the whole fleet got 
under sail, and stretched out to sea, with the wind at north north- 
east. As we drew nearer I formed the line first ahead, and then in 
such a manner as to bring his majesty’s fleet nearly parallel to the 
line of approach of the enemy, and when I found that our van was 
advanced as far as the shoal of the middle ground would admit of, I 
wore the fleet and brought them upon the same tack with the enemy, 
and nearly parallel to them, though we were by no means extended 
with their rear. So soon as I judged that our van would be able to 
operate, I made the signal to bear away and approach, and soon after 
to engage the enemy close. Somewhat after four the action began 
among the headmost ships, pretty close, and soon became general as 
far as the second ships from the centre towards the rear. The van of 
the enemy bore away to enable their centre to support them, or they 
would have been cut up. The action did not entirely cease until a 
little after sunset, though at a considerable distance, for the centre of 
the enemy continued to bear up as it advanced, and at that moment 
seemed to have little more in view than to shelter their own van as it 
went away before the wind. His majesty’s fleet consisted of nineteen 
sail of the line — that of the French formed twenty-four sail in their 
line. After night I sent the frigates to the van and rear, to push for- 
ward the line and keep it extended with the enemy, with the full in- 
tention to renew the engagement in the morning. But when the fri- 
gate Forhinte returned from the van, I was informed that several of 
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In this affair we lost 400 men and 12 officers ; the 
English came off with the loss of 700 men, 1 and many 
persons of distinction. We had to goto the assistance 
of the Diademe immediately after the battle, as she 
had lost 120 men and had no sails or rigging, having 
received 125 balls in her hull and 12 under the water 
line. We should have had to abandon her, had the 
sea run high, and do with her as the English did with 
the Terrible , 74. It is well to note that there were only 
22 French vessels in this engagement, all badly manned. 
The enemy had 21 in line, one of 50 guns, and some 
frigates. 

The English committed a great fault in this action. 
As soon as we left the roads of the Chesapeake, they 
should have entered and anchored. They were before 
the wind, and by hugging Cape Charles they might 
easily have moored with a spring in the cable, before 
we were formed in line and ready to attack them; this 
would leave us no alternative but to grapple them, 
otherwise our army would have run a great risk of 
being deprived of everything, perhaps have been cap- 
tured even ; our vessels, stationed at the York, Ilalti- 

tlie ships had suffered so much, they were in no condition to renew 
the action until they had secured their masts. We, however, kept 
well extended with the enemy all night.” 

1 Graves gives the loss at 90 killed and 240 wounded. The 1st lieu- 
tenant of the Shrewsbury was killed, and the captain wounded. The 
Princess , Shrewsbury , Jnlrejnde and Montayue suffered severely in the 
masts and the Terrible and Ajax in the hull. On the 10th he says a 
council of war determined to destroy the Terrible , and she was set 
fire to on the 1 1th. 

10 
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more and James rivers, would have been taken, as 
well as all the boats of the fleet. Hood was in favor 
of running in here as we shall see him do at St. 
Christopher’s, but Admiral Graves durst not. Another 
blunder that our enemies made was, their neglecting 
to cut off our four vessels at the head, which they 
might perhaps have taken, or at least cut off from the 
rest of the fleet. 

There is no reproach to be made to Mr. de 
Grasse in this affair, except his not making in time 
the signals to take position in order of battle, and the 
blunder of not posting himself at the entrance of the 
bay and refusing fight. He committed a grosser 
blunder of this kind afterwards ; for, on this occasion, 
he might allege the fact that he was waiting for Com- 
modore de Barras, and that he exposed him prodi- 
giously if he did not fight and force the enemy to open 
the entrance to the anchorage of the Chesapeake. 

On the 6th we did not lose sight of the English, and 
the wind having varied slightly, by maneuvering a 
great deal, and the English little, we gained the 
weather-gage. 

The 7th we still kept them in sight. On this day 
they sunk the Terrible . In the evening we lost sight of 
them ; the sea beginning to run high and the wind in- 
creasing, our admiral made us steer for the Chesa- 
peake. We did not, however, make Cape Henry 
till the 11th; and at the same time we saw two English 
frigates, the Iris and Richmond, each of 40 guns, 
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chased by the Glorieux , as she was returning from the 
river. The Aigrette came up with the former and 
engaged her at pistol shot distance ; but she had to 
haul off, she got so hardly used. Seeing that they 
held out so, several of our good sailors got at their 
heels ; the rest of the fleet joined, and we poured in 
over two hundred balls before they struck. We made 
the Count de Barras, who had been at anchor in the 
roads for two days, start out two vessels of his division, 
as he could not make out which nation we belonged to. 
He had witnessed the affair of the 5th, but being una- 
ble to distinguish the French fleet, he had anchored 
in the roads where we found him. We dropped our 
anchors at six or seven in the evening, well satisfied 
with our prizes, and especially to get our boats again, 
which joined us this day, bringing back our best men. 

The 15th there came on board our fleet M. de Cus- 
tine, 1 colonel of the regiment of Saintonge, command- 
ing the van of General Washington’s army, composed 
of a thousand French grenadiers, and as many Ameri- 
can volunteers. He proceeded to join M. de la Fay- 
ette, and announced the speedy arrival of the com- 
bined armies of France and America, with all neces- 
saries of war, and provisions ; for our troops suffered 
for want of the latter. 



1 Adam Philip, Count de Custine, born at Metz in 1740. lie served 
under Frederick the Great in the Seven Years war. In 1792 he was 
summoned from the command of the army of the Rhine, to Paris, and 
beheaded in August, 1793. 
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On the 18tli tlic vessels bearing our soldiers arrived 
by Baltimore river, and the greater part of tlic army, 
coasting along, and bringing from Philadelphia all 
that was needed, and even more ; for plenty always 
reigned in the camps, although this country has been 
completely devastated by tlic English. The Ameri- 
can general came on board the Ville de Paris , where 
he had a long conference with Mr. de Grasse, and the 
other two naval commanders. 1 On his departure he 
was saluted with thirteen guns. He joined his army, 
20,000 strong, including Rochambeau’s and Lafay- 
ette’s armies. I think that when Lord Cornwallis was 
told of Mr. Washington’s arrival, he did not say, “so 
much the better,” and must have laughed on the 
wrong side of his mouth. 

The combined army having invested the English, 
they retired to Yorktown, posting a large detach- 
ment at Gloucester, a town on the other side of the 
river, and immediately opposite York. The enemy 
had already put these two places in a respectable state 
of defence, and four redouts protected the approaches. 
They thought proper, however, to evacuate the smaller 



1 “ In company with Count de Rochambcau, the Chevalier de Chas- 
tcllcux, General Knox and General Duportail, I Bet out for an inter- 
view with the admiral, and arrived on board the Ville de Pari*, (off 
Cape Henry), the next day about noon ; and having settled most points 
with him to my satisfaction, except not obtaining assurance of send- 
ing ships above York, I embarked on board the Queen Chariot! c, the 
vessel I went down in ; but by reason of hard blowing and contrary 
winds, I did not reach Williamsburgh again till the 22d.” Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 
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two, which were, too, farther oft*. On the 20th 
Lord Cornwallis wished to cross the river, but was 
prevented by the fire of our frigates and other small 
craft, chiefly prizes taken on that coast. As the wind 
became very violent, Mr. de Grasse ran his fleet into 
the bay and anchored on a line, with springs on the 
cable. We all made our repairs then more at ease 
and got water more conveniently. It is worth re- 
marking that we got it only by digging four or five 
feet in the sand. This country is so well wooded that 
I saw on board the Diademe a piece of timber costing 
28 francs, measuring thirty feet long and twenty inches 
square. You may judge from this that we all made 
our repairs easily and without sparing. 

On the 30th M. de Grasse disembarked 600 marines 

t 

from the vessels to reinforce M. de Choisy’s corps. 1 
They repulsed the enemy, and compelled them to re- 
tire to Gloucester. The commanders had established 
such good communication that we heard from the 
camp every day, and were even near enough to see 
what was going on ; for we witnessed the spectacle of 
the conflagration of an English 50 gun ship, 2 set on 
fire by the French battery. 

On the 18th of October Mr. de Barras was sent 

October. 

to the camp in the admiral’s place, and took 



1 Mr. de Clioisy himself bore Washington’s letter of request, which 
de Grasse granted reluctantly, desiring that no further requisition 
might be made. Sparks’s Wanking ton, vm, 107 n. 

2 The Charon. 
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part in the capitulation of the positions ofYorktown 
and Gloucester, and of Lord Cornwallis’s army, com- 
posed of 11,000 men, an army which had committed 
atrocities to the point even of killing a woman, open- 
ing her, taking out the child she bore in her womb, 
and hanging it to a tree, with this inscription : “ Thou 
shalt not breed traitors.” 

This being the most brilliant conquest in the war, 
the capitulation cannot but be interesting. The read- 
ers will not he displeased to see the articles here : 

Capitulation of Lord Cornwallis , on surrendering his posts 
of Yorktown and Gloucester and his army into the hands 
of General Washington , Lieut.- Gen. Count de Bocham- 
beau , and Count de Grasse , lieut.-gen. commanding the 
naval forces of France in Chesapeake bay. 

Article I. 

The garrisons of York and Gloucester, including the 
officers and seamen of his Britannic Majesty’s ships, 
as well as the mariners, to surrender themselves prison- 
ers of war to the combined forces of America and 
France. The land troops to remain prisoners to the 
United States — the navy to the naval army of his 
Most Christian Majesty. 

Granted. 

Article II. 

The artillery, arms, accoutrements, military chest, 
and public stores of every denomination, shall be 
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delivered unimpaired to the heads of departments 
appointed to receive them. 

Granted. 

Article III. 

At twelve o’clock to-day the two redoubts on the 
left flank of York to be delivered, the one to a detach- 
ment of the American infantry, the other to a detach- 
ment of French grenadiers. 

Granted . 

The garrison of York will march out to a place to 
be appointed in front of the posts, at two o’clock 
precisely, with shouldered arms, colors cased, and 
drums beating a British or German march. They 
are then to ground their arms, and return to their 
encampments, where they will remain until they are 
dispatched to the places of their destination. Two 
works on the Gloucester side will be delivered at 
one o’clock to a detachment of French and American 
troops appointed to possess them. The garrison will 
march out at three o’clock in the afternoon; the ca- 
valry with their swords drawn, trumpets sounding, and 
the infantry in the manner prescribed for the garrison 
of York. They are likewise to return to their en- 
campments, until they can be finally marched oft'. 

Article IV. 

Officers are to retain their side arms. Both officers 
and soldiers to keep their private property of every 
kind; and no part of their baggage or papers to be at 
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any time subject to search or inspection. The baggage 
and papers of officers and soldiers taken during the 
siege to be likewise preserved for them. 

Granted . 

It is understood that any property obviously belonging to 
the inhabitants of these states in the possession of the garri- 
son, shall be subject to be reclaimed . 

Article V. 

The soldiers to be kept in Virginia, Maryland or 
Pennsylvania, and as much by regiments as possible, 
and supplied with the same rations of provisions as 
are allowed to soldiers in the service of America. A 
field officer from each nation, to wit, British, Anspach, 
and Hessian, and other officers on parole, in the pro- 
portion of one to fifty men, to be allowed to reside 
near their respective regiments, to visit them frequently, 
and be witnesses of their treatment, and that their 
officers may receive and deliver clothing and other 
necessaries for them, for which passports are to be 
granted when applied for. 

Granted . 

Article YI. 

The general, staff, and other officers not employed, 
as mentioned in the above articles, and who choose it, 
to be permitted to go on parole to Europe, to New 
York, or to any other American maritime posts at 
present in the possession of the British forces, at their 
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own option, and proper vessels to be granted by the 
Count de Grasse to carry them under flag of truce to 
New York within ten days from this date, if possible, 
and they to reside in a district to be agreed upon 
hereafter, until they embark. 

The officers of the civil department of the army and 
navy to be included in this article. Passports to go 
by land to be granted to those to whom vessels cannot 
be furnished. 

Granted . 

Article VII. 

Officers to be allowed to keep soldiers as servants, 
according to the common practice of the service. 
Servants not soldiers are not to be considered as pri- 
soners, and are to be allowed to attend their masters. 

Granted . 

Article VIII. 

The Bonetta sloop of war to be equipped and navigated 
by its present captain and crew, and left entirely at 
the disposal of Lord Cornwallis from the hour that 
the capitulation is signed, to receive an aid-de-camp 
to carry dispatches to Sir Henry Clinton; and such 
soldiers as he may think proper to send to New York 
to be permitted to sail without examination. When 
his dispatches are ready, his lordship engages on his 
part that the ship shall be delivered to the order of 
the Count de Grasse, if she escapes the dangers of the 
sea. That she shall not carry off any public stores. 

11 
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Any part of the crew that may be deficient on her 
return, and the soldiers passengers, to he accounted 
for on her delivery. 

Article IX. 

The traders are to preserve their property, and to 
be allowed three months to dispose of or remove 
them, and those traders are not to be considered as 
prisoners of war. 

The traders will be allowed to dispose of their effects , the 
allied army having the right of preemption . The traders 
are to be considered as prisoners of war upon parole . 

Article X. 

Natives or inhabitants of different parts of this 
country at present in York or Gloucester, are not to 
be punished on account of having joined the British 
army. 

This article cannot be assented to , being altogether of civil 
resort 

Article XI. 

Proper hospitals to be furnished for the sick and 
wounded. They are to be attended by their own 
surgeons on parole ; and they are to be furnished with 
medicines and stores from the American hospitals. 

The hospital stores now in York and Gloucester shall be 
delivered for the use of the British sick and wounded . 
Passports will be granted for procuring them fiirther sup - 
plies from New York , as occasion may require; and proper 
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hospitals wiU be famished for the recepiixm of the sick and 
wounded of the two garrisons . 

Article XII. 

Wagons to be furnished to carry the baggage of 
the officers attending the soldiers, and to surgeons 
when traveling on account of the sick, attending the 
hospitals at public expense. 

They are to be furnished, if possible . 

Article XIII. 

The shipping and boats in the two harbors, with 
all their stores, guns, tackling and apparel, shall be 
delivered up in their present state to an officer of the 
navy appointed to take possession of them, previously 
unloading the private property, part of which had 
been on board for security during the siege. 

Granted . 

Article XIV. 

Xo article of capitulation to be infringed on pre- 
tense of reprisals; and if there be any doubtful 
expressions on it, they are to be interpreted accord- 
ing to the common meaning and acceptation of the 
words. 

Granted . 

Done at Yorktown, Virginia, October 19, 1781. 

Cornwallis, 
Thos. Symonds. 
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Done in the trench, before Yorktown in Virginia, 
October 19, 1781. 

G. "Washington, 

Le Comte de Rochambeau, 
Le Comte de Barras. 

En mon nom et celui du 

Comte de Grasse. 



Division of the Count de Barras. 

The Due de Bourgogne, 80 guns, Count de Barras. 



Neptune 


74 


Destouches. 


Conqubrant 


74 


La Grandi&re. 


Ardent 


66 


de Marigny. 


EveilU 


64 


de Tilly. 


Provence 


64 


de Lombard. 


Jason 


64 


de la Clocheterie. 


Bomulus 


50 


Villebrune. 
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The 27th we were engaged in reembarking our 
troops, artillery, and munitions of war, and the same 
day the English hove in sight off the head of the 
roads, to the number of 31 sail. Two frigates were 
stationed there, and a third went out to examine. 
She returned next day and reported to the admiral 
that 41 English vessels were cruising outside, several 
of them being frigates, and smaller craft. M. de 
Grasse would not budge with his fleet. 1 We have 
learned that Prince William, 2 son of King George, 
was in the fleet, which he had joined with three 
vessels from England within a few days. 

On the 30th the enemy were again signalled, and 
we felt sure of having another action with them in 
those waters; and the reason of our not engaging 
them, is, doubtless, the violent winds which blew for 
several days. The admiral profited by their departure 
to send two frigates to France with his despatches and 
those of the generals of the troops, which cannot have 
been received with indifference. One division of the 
fleet was intended to go to Cape Francis, and the 
regiment of Gatinois, now Royal Auvergne, 3 was sent 

1 The second journal correctly states that De Grasse, in so doing, de- 

ferred to the express request of Washington. 

3 The late King William IV of England and Hanover. 

3 The regiment of Gatinois was, says Soules, made up from the regi- 
ment of Auvergne, and was to lead the attack. The Count de Ro- 
chambeau said to the grenadiers : My boys, if I need you to-night I 
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on board them so as to be conveyed to that capital, 
where a considerable convoy has assembled to be es- 
corted to Europe by M. D’Albert St. Hippolite . 1 These 
vessels are the Victoire , Vaillant , Triton , Provence and 
Hector . The last, by a blunder common enough in 

fleets, instead of following her destination, rejoined 
us, her captain, by name Dalins, intentionally misun- 
derstanding what had just been hailed to him from a 
small royal brig. Moreover, this officer wished to 
serve, and was sure of soon having another vessel, for 
the Hector was good for nothing. In fact, on reaching 
Martinique, he got the command of the Neptune , which 
drew out much complaint from several captains his 
seniors in the service. 

Before leaving this country I wish to say something 
of North America and its people. The Americans 
are generally large, strong and well made; the women 
are handsome, tapering in form, have very little bust, 
of a disposition the more gentle from the fact of their 
having among them many Anabaptists, known to be 

hope you will not forget Auvergne sans iache , an honorable epithet 
of this regiment, which it has merited on all occasions. They replied 
that they would be killed to a man, and at the same time asked to 
have their old name restored. They behaved so as to deserve the 
highest praise ; and the king has since, by an ordinance, given thisregi* 
ment the name of Royal Auvergne . — Troubles de VAmir. Ang. t ill, 395. 

1 De Grasse was at this time anchored within the Horse Shoe, and 
according to Robin, could not have prevented a landing by Clinton. 
But that author, like the writer of this journal, censures De Grasse 
unjustly. The succeeding journal states correctly that De Grasse 
yielded to the express request of Washington. 
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most charitable of all sects. Hospitality is greatly 
practiced, as travelers in this extensive country are 
few, scarcely any in fact. The servants are negroes, 
certainly the least unhappy of their kind, being 
treated with more kindness than our lackeys are in 
France ; hence we never hear in this country of mas- 
ters poisoned by their negroes, so common an occur- 
rence in our West India islands. The Anglican is 
the dominant religion; all are suffered there; the 
language is English. I believe these two things may 
well make them give the English the preference over us 
in a few years. The Americans are phlegmatic, ex- 
tremely serious, always engaged in their business, and 
that of the state. They are with their wives only to 
take tea or some other drink. The girls are very free, 
and can have a lover without their parents finding it 
amiss; but if they are unfortunate enough to have 
a child, they must leave the country, unless they get 
married ; but woe to the stranger who in such cases 
refuses to marry, for he refuses at the risk of his life. 
The women are as reserved as the girls are unre- 
served, and I do not think that unfaithful ones can be 
cited ; at all events they behave with the greatest re- 
serve : yet they were very fond of the French officers, 
whom they preferred even to their countrymen, but 
with all possible decency. This is perhaps the only 
country where justice is known and rendered. I saw an 
American, taken in arms among the English, punished 
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with death because he had taken the oath of fidelity 
to the congress; and others in the same condition 
were merely treated as prisoners of war, because they 
had always served the Royalist party. 

America is intersected by very large rivers. It is 
still covered with wood, and has many marshes. For 
this reason, at the same latitude, it is much colder 
than in Europe. This country produces ship timber, 
which would be excellent for the largest vessels; it 
abounds in cattle of all kinds, the flesh being fully 
equal to that of ours in Europe. These articles con- 
stitute their staples of trade. The productions of this 
country are absolutely the same as ours, except Indian 
corn, which they make into bread, and rice, which 
they also cultivate. The birds, game and fish are 
entirely different from ours. The Americans are 
much given to bartering; hence in several districts, 
especially in Virginia, they preferred sugar, ratafia, 
brandy, linen, cloth and leather to money, and gave 
us in exchange tobacco, and in the north, furs. 

November 4th the fleet weighed anchor; 

November. 

the Zeli and Conquerant touched on a sand 
bank, called Middleground. They ploughed through 
it so that the progress of the fleet was not retarded by 
this event. When two leagues south of Cape Henry 
the frigates on the look out signalled sails to the lee- 
ward, but the admiral would not let us give chase, the 
wind and sea being very high. 
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On the 5th and 6th vessels were again signalled, 
and we gave chase in vain, although the admiral’s 
orders were to come to action as soon as possible. 

On the 8th the vessels intended for the cape parted 
from the fleet and steered for St. Domingo, while we 
held on our way to Martinique, with good wind, a 
little too strong, and a frightful sea. 

On the morning of the 9tli the Hector rejoined us, 
her captain having pretended to misunderstand the 
admiral’s order, which was communicated to him by 
the officer commanding a brig, the hearer of Mr. De 
Grasse’s orders. That same day 18 sail were signalled 
to our windward, which made us sail close to the 
wind ; hut after two hours useless chase, we resumed 
our route with forced winds. 

On the 11th and 12th we experienced the most dis- 
agreeable thing felt at sea; for the wind having sud- 
denly fallen, and the sea still very rough, the vessels 
pitched so violently that we expected our masts to 
go over every moment, and we all but lost our main- 
mast, as a small vessel actually did. 

On the 13tli the wind sprang up again, and from a 
good quarter. Mr. de Grasse made us resume our 
route, to the sound of thunder, which still muttered 
in the distance. Thus the day passed. About six 
in the afternoon the wind increased considerably, and 
the storm overtook us with fearful and repeated flash- 
es of lightning. The nearest land was St. Domingo, 

two hundred and fifty leagues oft*. This lasted till 
12 
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eight o’clock, when we found ourselves in the midst 
of a violent tempest, the night very dark, the heavens 
on fire, the wind fearful and the sea furious — this 
with such violent peals of thunder that most of the 
vessels could not hear the admiral’s signals, though 
given with heavy cannon, for thus far we have con- 
tinued our route, and Mr. de Grasse ought to have had 
his fleet dispersed, but he still had the right to com- 
mit faults without being compelled to regret it. We 
lay to starboard to the wind. Scarcely was this 
manoeuvre completed than there came two fearful 
claps of thunder, the clouds opened, inundating us, 
the wind redoubled, and I do not see how some of 
the vessels escaped being swamped (that is to say, 
have half the ship under water and be ready to cap- 
size). We took necessary precautions to avert the 
most imminent accidents, all the crews were up and 
at work, and in the deepest silence. This agreeable 
weather lasted till two o’clock in the morning. The 
rest of the night was stormy, and at six the tempest 
ceased, to the great delight of all parties interested. 
The lightning struck the Richemont , without injuring 
the vessel, but killing two men and wounding three. 

On the 15tli we saw a water-spout, a very consider- 
able mass of air and water in the form of a truncated 
cone, which pumps up the sea till the volume of water 
outweighs that of air, when it bursts. The volume of 
a spout, as I was assured by several intelligent sea- 
men, is enough to swamp the largest vessels. We 
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fired two cannon balls at it, to break it, but did not 
succeed, as we were too far off. 

On the 21st the brig Cornwallis went ahead to an- 
nounce our arrival to the Marquis de Bouill6, at Fort 
Royal. 

On the 25th we hove in sight of the Morne du Vau- 
clin. Order to crowd sail, so as to make the anchor- 
age of Martinique. The fleet did not clear decks to 
pass the channel of St. Lucia; on the contrary, I never 
saw it go with such fancied security and such disor- 
der, for the first and last vessels were at least five 
leagues apart; so that two-thirds anchored on the 25tli, 
while the rest could not come to anchor before the 
next day. Most assuredly, in this disorder, ten English 
vessels would have given us our hands full. We were 
in hopes to find in the roads some vessels from France, 
with a convoy ; but our hopes were fallacious, and we, 
as well as the colony, were on the verge of running 
out of provisions. 

We were greatly surprised, on arriving at Fort 
Royal, to learn the departure of the Marquis de Bouill6 
with 1500 men, on two frigates and all the boats or 
domains, on an expedition to which no one had any 
clue. 

On the 1st we learned that he had just 

December. 

taken St. Eustatius, a Dutch emporium 
which Rodney had captured, as I stated on our arrival 
at the West Indies. To recover this colony, he used 
one of those bold stratagems that always succeed with 
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a man of talent who lias won the affection of his 
troops. The Marquis de Bouille knew how negli- 
gently the English lay at St. Eustatius, and first landed 
Dillon’s regiment , 1 which, in red coats, and speaking 
English, could better cover the design. Four hundred 
soldiers of this regiment were disembarked at three 
o’clock ; the sea, which was running very high, pre- 
vented the landing of the rest. A hundred men of 
Walsh’s regiment had landed on another side, com- 
manded by Mr. O’Conor . 2 Imagining that lie heard 
the signal, he marched straight on the fort, but was 
much surprised to see, instead of his fellow-soldiers of 
Dillon’s regiment, the English recruits at drill. He 



1 This regiment formed part of the celebrated Irish brigade in the 
French service, originally composed of the Irish forces who defended 
Limerick for James II, and on its surrender were left to choose either 
the French or English service. They fortunately chose the former, 
as the English government absolved itself from the moral obligation 
of keeping the treaty. This brigade was maintained till the French 
revolution, and distinguished itself greatly at Fontenoy and other 
battles. During the American revolution, regiments of the Irish 
brigade served at Savannah and in the West Indies. The recruiting 
for this brigade was kept up in Ireland in spite of heavy penalties, 
and the recruits were termed wild geese. On the present occasion 
only Count Dillon and 50 chasseurs of his regiment were able to land ; 
the other boats were broken on the rocks and many lives lost ; but the 
Marquis de Bouill6, whose own boat capsized, found a less dangerous 
spot, and disembarked the rest rapidly. 

2 The Marquis styles this officer the “Chevalier O’Connor, Captain 
of Walsh’s Chasseurs,” but makes Dillon attack the troops on parade. 
I do not find this Capt. O’Connor on any list at hand. There was, 
however, a Major O’Conor in Dillon’s regiment in 1789, de Wuroquicr , 
Etat GCnfral. The Chevalier John Keating, probably the last survi- 
vor of this regiment, Walsh-Serrant, died a few years since in Phila- 
delphia, aged 96. 
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fired on them at once; they fled into the fort, and he 
after them up to the gate, which he seized. The 
French troops came up in a moment, rushed in, 
and compelled the English to capitulate in their 
quarters, breeches in hand. Mr. O’ Conor went and 
arrested the governor, who, taking him for an officer of 
his garrison, scolded him for the firing and the trouble 
among the troops, but was much amazed when in- 
formed that his interlocutor was French, and himself 
a prisoner of his Most Christian Majesty. He went to 
the window to look, and fell back fainting when he saw 
the regiment of Auxerrois drawn up in line of battle on 
the square, and Mr. de Bouille giving orders. He 
then repented of the party of pleasure in the country 
to which he had just been, and from which he got 
back two hours before the surprise. The garrison, to 
the number of 756, w r ere taken prisoners of war. 
Four million livres were taken; 170,000 belonging to 
Rodney or his troops, arising from the booty taken 
by the English, were distributed among the troops 
engaged in this expedition, and the rest was restored 
to the Dutch colonists. St. Martin and Anguilla were 
also taken, and all was restored to the condition of 
things before the arrival of the enemy. 1 



1 James Cockburne, lieut. col. of the 35th foot and governor of St. 
Eustatia, was tried by court martial and found “guilty of culpable 
neglect in not taking the necessary precautions for the defence of the 
island, notwithstanding he had received the fullest intelligence of an 
intended attack.” The better accounts make Cockburne captured on 
the parade with the troops. 
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There was nothing interesting during our stay at 
Martinique ; the repeated visits of an English frigate 
which came and reconnoitred us every other day, 1 and 
which we made no attempt to take or chase, was the 
only thing that occurred. The arrival of the Marquis 
de Bouille and his little division, out of which he had 
left a strong garrison at St. Eustatius, occupied us 
more than that of sixteen English vessels at the wind- 
ward isles. 

On the 17th we set sail again, steering through the 
St. Lucia channel. The sea ran mountain high; I 
never saw it so high without a strong wind. In the 
evening the Destin had to put back, having met with 
an accident in her masts. We also saw small whales. 

The 18th is remarkable for the collision of the Soli- 
taire and Conquer ant; the latter went to Fort Royal to 
refit ; as for the Solitaire, which lost her bowsprit and 
foremast, she was unable to make Fort Royal, and 
was forced to put in at Cape Francis. It is strange 
to see so many collisions and no punishment; it is 
very astonishing that there was not a council of war, 
and it was absolutely necessary. We shall see in the 
sequel how injurious these collisions were, and what 
they brought on our fleet, and what they cost M. de 
Grasse. The sea being frightful and the wind too 



1 The English nayal commanders kept so sharp an eye on the 
French, that we have a report, dated Nov. 30, 1781, by Capt. John M. 
Laurin of the Triton , describing quite minutely the twenty-eight ves- 
sels of De Grasse’s fleet as they lay at anchor at Fort Royal. 
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strong to run up the channel, we put back again the 
23d, having the most of our vessels to unrig. 

On the 26th we took the troops on board, and the 
27th we sailed, leaving the division of the Count de 
Barras in port. We proposed to take Barbadoes, 
while that commander was taking St. Christopher’s, 
where we were to join him. It was, I think, very ill- 
calculated ; but as the wind did not allow our running 
up the channel of St. Lucia, where we suffered ter- 
ribly, we were brought back to the anchorage, a thing 
we needed greatly. 

On the 4th of January, 1782, the fleet an- 

January, 

1782. chored at Fort Royal, and left on the 5th 
with the division that had remained there, except the 
Cxxton and Lion Brittanique (a transport taken from the 
English), carrying our field artillery, which anchored 
at St. Eustatius. We steered to St. Christopher’s, 
experiencing calms and much fog. 

On the 7th, being under Guadaloupe, the fleet 
separated, and rejoined on the 8th. 

On the 10th the Sceptre and the Glorieux gave chase 
to an English 74, which they would have taken if the 
admiral had not obliged them to return to their posts. 

On the 11th the fleet anchored at the Basse Terre, 
St. Christopher’s, after destroying and dismounting 
several batteries. 

On the 13th the Due de Bourgoyne , the Diadime , the 
Zelie and the separated vessels joined us, as well as the 
Caton y which arrived from St. Eustatius. The whole 
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island surrendered the 12th, the inhabitants having 
capitulated for themselves and for Nevis. The troops 
landed without the least opposition. Fort Brimstone 
Hill, the only important place, but susceptible of a 
vigorous defence, was the refuge of the garrison, 
which prepared to make vigorous efforts to preserve 
the island. Sir Thomas Shirley, governor of the 
windward isles, and Sir Thomas Frazer, were in the 
redoubt, resolved to defend the position as long as 
possible. They were, moreover, confident that they 
could not be taken, and so the English engineers 
assured them. AVe found in the different ports of that 
island fifty vessels, which we took. 

On the 12tli M. de Bouille and his army were under 
Brimstone Hill or the redoubt, and at once began 
his preparations for an attack. A 50 gun ship and 
two frigates were posted to blockade the port, and 
M. Descars, commanding the Glorieux , proceeded to 
sweep oft* several vessels moored under the redoubt. 

The 13tli our troops had well nigh lost their general ; 
50 negroes from the houses near Brimstone Hill having 
fired on him while reconnoitering. The 14tli these 
houses were burned. M. de Grasse felt some uneasiness 
about the JDestin , but learned that she had put back to 
Fort Royal in consequence of her leaking badly. The 
Lion Brittanique has just been lost on St. Christopher’s 
by the awkwardness of the creole who commanded it, 
and who had no merit but the protection of the com- 
manders. All was saved, though the mortars would 
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have gone down but for the plan adopted by an artil- 
lery officer. The vessel was a total wreck. 

3d Engage On 22d we learned that the English 
^Christ^ were un( ler sail, coming to the relief 
pher’s. 0 f the colony, having a fleet to the 
windward of 22 vessels, two of them three deckers, 
commanded by Admiral Hood. Ours, to the number 
of 28, hoisted sail on the evening of the 23d. That 
same night we got an exact report of the enemy, and 
at noon on the 24th we discovered them oft* Rhidon, 
doubling that little isle, under which they lay to, with 
an air of hesitation. M. de Grasse also lay to and 
committed the blunder of waiting for them; but he 
had forgotten that the enemy, being to the windward, 
would always retain the advantage, and that he could 
not approach them at the same angle as they did us, 
enabling them to enter the anchorage in spite of our 
fleet. The decks had long been cleared for action. 
The light squadron, commanded by Mr. de Monteuil, 
was ordered to hug the point of Isle Nevis. This 
was very badly executed ; at least it was supposed that 
that officer acted intentionally, knowing that he had 
received many slights from Mr. de Grasse, who by a 
trick deprived him of the command of the Languedoc , 
80, and gave him that of the Ardent , 66, which was 
rotten and was to take him back to France ; hut at 
the moment of action he carried his flag to the Nep - 
13 
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tune , one of the vessels of his division. 1 Admiral 
Hood, seeing our fleet retire from Nevis and fall to 
leeward, made his advance under light sail and in excel- 
lent order. Mr. de Grasse signalled his fleet to crowd 
sail, keeping the wind on the larboard tack. He soon 
after poured half a broadside on the enemy ; but the 
balls did not reach, and we did not get fairly within 
gun shot till half an hour later, about half past 
three. The Glorieux , Sceptre, ViUe de Paris, and 
some others, brought the enemy to close action. The 
Sceptre received many balls, but fortunately very few 
of them went through or did much harm. In spite of 
our fire, the English admiral managed his fleet so 
well that it anchored in our place with a spring on the 
cable, under our fire, without Mr. de Grasse prevent- 
ing them. The four rear vessels of the English fleet 
were indeed badly handled, and it was even pretended 
that we should have taken two of them. Mr. de 
Barras, who was in our rear division, was cannonaded 
by that of the English for a long time, followed by only 
two vessels; but, on the signal to veer off in order, we 
left the enemy to anchor at their ease. At 6 the com- 
bat ended, and we kept on broadside to broadside all 

1 The other account ascribes the same misconduct to Monteil, giving 
details which leave no doubt that this officer was guilty of a most 
criminal disobedience of orders in an actual engagement with the 
enemy. It gives a sad idea of the state of insubordination reigning in 
the fleet. In the English navy such conduct would have been pun- 
ished with death, as it enabled Hood to escape, join Rodney, and thus 
bring on the French fleet one of the most disastrous defeats in its 
annals. 
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night long, bo as to get to windward. Our faults are 
too evident to require any pointing them out. 1 An 
English frigate was burnt under Nevis by the crew for 
fear of falling into our hands. 

, , „ On the 25th at davbreak, signal to make 

4th Engage- * ° 

ment. 2d of ready for action ; we were then beyond 

pher’s. Nevis. Soon after, signal to form in line 
of battle in inverse order, and to the Souverain , com- 
manded by Mr. de Glandeve, to take the head of the 
line. At 8, order to concentrate on the English rear 
division. At 9f we began the action ; but m conse- 
quence of the good will and affection entertained for 
the admiral, all efforts were turned to the centre of the 
fleet. However we were fortunate enough, and our 
gunners expert enough, to handle the four rear vessels 
in the English line so severely that they were forced to 
weigh anchor under our fire, and could hardly have 
been more cut up than they were. As our ships 
passed the last English vessels they veered in the same 
order. This action was simply a brush, which lasted 
two hours, and amounted to nothing, our fleet always 
keeping to windward. 

6th Engage- At 3 o’clock, signal to clear for action 
St. n chrUto- an d to come to close action with the rear. 

pher 8. was ^ one a f. 4 . an( j we g0 harrassed 

1 Commander Ward, in his Naval Tactics , says that De Grasse’s 
error was in anchoring near into the shore with both extremities of his 
line exposed. They compelled him to sail out, in hopes of drawing 
Hood out, but the latter anchored on the outer edge of the anchorage, 
with his leading yessel under a point of land, and his rear protected 
by vessels between the line and the shore. 
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the English rear that Admiral Hood replaced the four 
rear vessels by others which had suffered less in the 
three engagements, supposing that he would have to 
tight two battles a day for some time to come. Our 
fleet lost 2 or 300 men in these affairs, 1 and four 
officers; the enemy lost more, and besides lost all 
their wounded. The French fleet always under sail, 
hugging the wind, which it sometimes lost ; the English 
fleet still anchored with springs on the cables, always 
with decks cleared for action, and ready to begin. So 
we rode for 19 days. 

On the 28th, several of our vessels needed provi- 
sions. The admiral ordered those who had any left 
to share with those which had run out. The English 
that day landed 1200 men, 2 who were repulsed with 
considerable loss by M. de Flechin, who had under 
him only 274 men of the regiments of Agenois and 
Touraine. They were compelled to reembark, which 
they did under the tire of their frigates or ships. 
This action certainly does great honor to the French 
infantry, and proves its superiority over the English. 

On the 31st, the Cornwallis and the frigate Astrie 
joined our fleet, and we learned that several vessels, 
loaded with flour from New England, had reached 
Fort Royal. 



1 Gordon gives the English loss at 72 killed, 244 wounded. 

2 These were troops from Antigua, under General Prescott, and the 
69th regiment. Gordon’s version of the affair is very different. He 
makes them repulse the French with loss, and finally retire to the 
ships without losing a man. 
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On the 2d, at 4 p. m., the Marquis de Yau- 

February. 

dreuil, 1 commodore commanding the 2H- 



1 The family of Yaudreuil figure so frequently in our history, in vari- 
ous places, as governors of Canada, of Montreal, Three Rivers, Louisi- 
ana, St. Domingo, as commodores and captains in the navy, that in the 
French loose way of styling an officer, simply “ M. de Vaudreuil,”one 
member is often confounded with another. The most distinguished are : 
1. Philip de Rigaud, Marquis de Vaudreuil, who died at Quebec, Oct. 
10, 1725, after having been for 21 years governor of Canada and 
lieutenant-general of New France. 2. His son Louis Philippe de 
Rigaud, Count de Vaudreuil, who became ensign of marines (Troupes 
de la Marine), March 2, 1698 ; lieutenant in 1701 ; captain in 1710 ; 
ensign of a ship of the line in 1711 ; lieutenant of same, 1713; captain 
of same, 1738; in this capacity he commanded the Intripide in the 
action between Vice-Admiral Hawke and M. de l’Estenduere, Oct. 
25, 1747. He was created commodore in 1748 ; lieutenant-general of 
the naval forces in 1753 ; and died at Tours in 1763. By his wife, 
Catharine Le Moyne de Slregny, a niece of Iberville, he had : 3. Louis 
Philippe Rigaud, Marquis de Vaudreuil, born at Rochefort, Oct. 28, 
1724; entered the navy in 1740; was with his father in the Intrtpide; 
lieutenant on the Arethusa , when taken, in 1754 ; captain of a frigate in 
1764; of a ship of the line in 1765; commanded the Fendant , 74, at 
the battle of Ouesant, July 27, 1778. After reducing Senegal with a 
squadron, in 1779, he joined d’Estaing in the West Indies, on the 21st 
of April, though with crews thinned by African fevers. In the action 
off Granada, July 6, 1779, he opened the battle with the Fendant , and 
was the last to cease firing as Biron drew off. He was apparently at 
the siege of Savannah ; and the next year, still in the Fendant , dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of Martinique, April 17, between de 
Guichen and Rodney. After taking part in the engagement between 
de Guichen and Kempenfeld, he sailed in the Triomphant to the West 
Indies. His career under the Count de Grasse will be found in these 
pages. After the defeat of De Grasse, he drew off the rest of the fleet 
and proceeded to Boston, where he formed a project to attack the 
English in Maine ; and after dispatching La P£rouse to Hudson’s Bay, 
sailed to the West Indies, in 1783, to join in the attack on Jamaica, and 
was at Porto Oabello when news of peace arrived. He then returned 
to France in the Northumberland . He was subsequently lieutenant- 
general of the naval forces. In 1789 he was deputy of the nobles 
of Castelnaudry, and in 1791 he retired to England, but returned 
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omphant , 80, joined us, with M. d’Amblimont in the 
Brave , 74. The next day they approached the English, 
and M. de Yaudreuil found their position respectable. 

On the 11th we learned that M. de Grasse had 
wished to raise the siege of St. Kitts ; Mr. de Bouille 
retained him by firmness. We were told, moreover, 
that it was simply the admiral’s personal dissatisfac- 
tion with his captains that had induced him to take 
this false step. 

On the 5th several frigates supplied such of the 
vessels as needed provisions, and then only we heard 
the misfortune that had befallen M. de Guichen, and 
the delay of the convoy that was so sorely needed. 

On the 6th the Cornwallis took a schooner of six 
guns, which kept constantly plying between the ene- 
my’s fleet and aSTevis to get fresh provisions; the 
English not daring to land at St. Kitts, which was 
guarded by our troops. 

On the 8th the Richemont brought us some small 
vessels loaded with provisions, as well as the Resolu , 
which had already taken to the camp the third bat- 
talion of the regiment of Haynault. 

On the 9th the English set fire to a merchantman, 
which they cast off, and which did not burn down till 
next day. That same day the English sent a small 
boat and a sloop, with a flag, to ask the admiral to 

and died at Paris, December 14, 1802. 4. His brother Louis de 

Rigaud, Chevalier de Vaudreuil, also mentioned in these pages, was 
born in 1728 ; ensign of a ship of the line in 1746 ; lieutenant in 
1756 ; captain of a frigate in 1764. 
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allow a transport with two hundred wounded to pass 
through to one of their islands, which was refused. 

On the 11th, arrived a Spanish packet. An officer 
from her boarded the Ville de Paris , and after a long 
conference with the admiral, sailed for the Leeward 
Isles. The day but one before, an officer command- 
ing a brig bearing dispatches to the admiral, carried 
them to Admiral Hood, mistaking one nation for the 
other; and in fact he might expect to find the English 
standing off and the French at anchor, knowing that 
we were besieging St. Kitts. 

„ , On the 12th, to the great joy of all, we 

St. Kitts saw a white flag raised on the breach of 

and Nevis. 

the redoubt. We could scarcely believe 
our eyes; for the toil and hardship that de Bouille’s 
army had to undergo are incredible ; and men must 
love a commander to suffer the severe duty imposed 
on 7000 men doing that of 21000. There were officers 
and men who slept only one night under their tents 
during the whole siege, which was most interesting 
from the manner in which it was begun, conducted, 
and especially terminated. 

On the 13th Mr. de Grasse safely made his fleet anchor 
under Nevis, to take in provisions from transports that 
had anchored at St. Eustatius the day before, and 
which had come to Nevis; an operation that could 
have been performed under sail. We accordingly 
anchored three leagues to the windward of the Eng- 
lish, without a single frigate on the lookout. Mr. de 
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Vaudreuil anchored as near the enemy as possible, so 
as to observe their movements ; but we shall see Mr. 
Hood walk off without being in the least interfered 
with. 

On the 14th we took in provisions. At night the 
English admiral kindled on shore fires corresponding 
to those carried at the poop by the commanders of the 
three divisions of his fleet. He cut his cables and 
started, leaving Mr. de Grasse at his anchorage, who 
the next day opened his eyes to see the English, and 
discovered only the coast; but he perceived the tops 
of their masts about three leagues off So afraid were 
we of molesting them that we did not even send a 
paltry corvette to see them take their final departure 
from this quarter. The people of St. Kitts had very 
justly remarked, that those who knew so well how to 
get in would know how to get out. Yet here was a 
French admiral in command of the largest fleet in 
America for nineteen months. 

On the 15th we rcoccupied our old anchorage at the 
Basse Terre, St. Kitts, to reembark the troops, ammu- 
nition, arms and prisoners. I profited by this delay 
to visit the island, which is the finest, most valuable 
and best cultivated of the Windward Isles. The people 
are mild and upright, and what is extraordinary in 
this country, they are moral. It must be admitted 
that the English are the nation who do best in the 
West Indies; and in fact we would do well to go and 
take a few lessons from these haughty islanders. I saw 
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the trenches of the French general opened under 
the enemy’s nose, and went up to Brimstone Hill. 
Two roads lead to the summit of this morne, forti- 
fied with a triple work on two-thirds of the circum- 
ference ; the first is a kind of fausse bray, all divided 
into curtains and bastions, or demi-bastions, well 
mounted with artillery, even large cannon and mort- 
ars. The interior is full of elevations, which com- 
mand each other. The works were not much beaten 
down, when three thousand men capitulated after 
three weeks open trenches. 

On the 17th the frigate Aigrette took a vessel 
carrying two hundred wounded English, badly sup- 
plied with provisions. If she had been kept long at 
sea, the poor fellows would certainly have died of 
hunger or jumped overboard. This is a specimen of 
English humanity. 

On the 19th the Aigrette left for France with dis- 
patches from the two commanders, which were cer- 
tainly received in a very different manner. 

On the 20th we hoisted sail and steered for 

Capture of 

Mouserrat. Martinique. The 22d and 23d were spent in 
taking Monserrat and in deciding the lot of the inhabit- 
ants. M. de Barras was employed on this little expedi- 
tion, during which we were lying to under the island. 

On the 26th at 8 a. m., the fleet anchored at Fort 
Royal, Martinique. Each vessel did its best to refit; 
an operation which was badly done, the colony being 
destitute of everything. During our stay in this road- 
14 
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stead we had, as usual, the repeated visit of an English 
frigate. Their fleet arrived at St. Lucia without any 
opposition from us, and Lord Rodney also arrived 
there with seven vessels from Europe, having left his 
convoy at Barbadoes. Several vessels from France 
reached us too, commanded by Mr. Mitton, who 
brought us the long desired convoy, and was very 
near being taken by the English as he came to 
land. The commanders received by these vessels 
orders to celebrate a double holiday, for the birth of 
the dauphin, and for the capture of Yorktown. 

The flrst fete was given by General de Bouille. All 
the genteel people of Martinique were invited. At the 
morning gun all the vessels were dressed with flags 
(which is done by fastening to the rigging all the flags 
on board, so as to form certain designs). Nightfall 
was the time when the Te Deum was chanted. Three 
thousand men were under arms, and the troops at 
Fort Bourbon formed a group on the ramparts, which, 
lighted up by the musketry and artillery, was very 
fine. The infantry began by a general discharge, 
followed by all the artillery of the fort, answered 
by the fleet, each vessel firing 21 guns. There were 
three successive discharges in the same way. All the 
people assembled on the savannah or square, where 
some poor fireworks were set off, which the people of 
the island thought very fine. The city was illuminated ; 
the government house with great taste. All the better 
class who were invited to the ball proceeded to the gene- 
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ral’s. M. de Grasse and Mme. de Bouille opened it. 
It was very brilliant in point of numbers and dress, but 
not in matter of beauty ; for the creole women are all 
ugly, with the yellow complexion of the country. 
They are, too, very ill mannered. Accustomed to 
speak to their slaves, they have a certain tone which 
they can never drop, with no education either, unless 
they have been to France, which they leave reluct- 
antly after spending some time there. 

A broad path in M. de Bouille’s garden was 
tented over; plates set for one hundred and twenty; 
a hundred lighted tapers formed within the tent 
scattered groups, the effect of which was pleasing. 
All the seats except six were taken by women, 
who ate like ogres, and who, after filling their 
stomachs, filled their pockets also, and did it with the 
more gusto, as all on the table was excellent. A truce 
was put to their pleasures for half an hour, after which 
the ball recommenced ; not, however, to last long, for 
at three o’clock there was no one left except the 
gamesters, who did not retire till eight. This is the 
country where gaming is most in vogue; every one 
plays, and what is more, plays high. I saw several 
parties where nothing but les portugaises were played. 

The next day a frigate came from St. Lucia under a 
white flag, bringing fifty prisoners, who were ex- 
changed. Rodney, Hood, and several English officers, 
sent delicacies to M. de Grasse, de Vaudreuil, and 
others, and we sent in return some of the liquors of 
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the Widow Amphousse of Martinique, which they 
prize highly. The admiral begged the commander 
of the frigate to tell Mr. Rodney that he invited him 
and the officers of his fleet to come and participate in 
the festivities and pleasures going on in the colony, 
and that he would send passports. The merchants of 
St. Pierre gave splendid entertainments, and after 
them M. de Grasse gave his, which was like M. de 
Bouille’s, except that the women were a little coarser, 
and stuffed their pockets more; for they carried off* 
bottles of liquor, one of which breaking in a beauty’s 
pocket, she fled from the ball room, more annoyed at 
her dress being spoiled than at the odor diffused by 
the liquor. The officers laughed heartily, but the 
women, who feared, perhaps, that the same might 
happen to themselves, commisserated her loudly. 

The French and English fleets having greatly in- 
creased, it will doubtless be agreeable to see at a 
glance their respective forces. The engagements of 
April 9 and 12 are of sufficient interest to give the 
names of the vessels and captains of the two nations 
who took part in this action. 
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STATE OF THE 


ENGLISH FLEET 
APRIL 9 AND 12, 


IN THE ENGAGEMENTS, 

, 1782. 


Vessel. 


Force. 


Commanded by 


Formidable, 


98 


Admiral Rodney. 


Namur, 


90 


Fanshaw. 


Prince George, 


98 


Balfour. 1 


Duke, 


90 


Sir Samuel Hood. 2 


Barfleur, 


90 


Hood. 3 


Conqueror, 


74 


Balfour. 


Fame, 


74 


Barber. 


Arrogant, 


74 


Cornish. 


Hercules, 


74 


Savage. 


Marlborough, 


74 


Penny. 


Anson, 


64 


Blair. 


Prothee, 


64 


Buckner. 


Yarmouth, 


64 


Parry. 


Nonsuch, 


64 


Truscott. 


Warrior, 


74 


Sir James Wallace. 


Princess, 


74 


Samuel Drake. 


Bedford, 


74 


Commodore Affleck. 


Centaur, 


74 


Inglefield. 


Ajax, 


74 


Charrington. 


Invincible, 


74 


Jaxton. 


Alfred, 


74 


Bayne. 


Torbay, 


74 


Gidoin. 



1 Several of these names are incorrect. This should be J. Williams. 
In subsequent notes other errors are thus corrected. 

2 Alan. Gardner. Sir Samuel Hood. 
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